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Record Of a Single Year 


Twelve Hundred Houses 
Have Been Constructed 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION LEADS THEM ALL 


Building and loan associations are the conclusive evidence of a prosper- 
ous, progressive and industrial commonwealth. 

A review of the various lines of commercial and financial interests has 
furnished the reliable testimony of exact statistics as proof of the statement. 
The splendid increase in the business of building and loan associations is 
manifested by the fact that during the past year over 1200 new houses have i 
been constructed through their agency. 

Of this large number no less than 159 were erected by the aid of the Con- ig 
tinental Building and Loan Association of 222 Sansome street, San Fran- i 
cisco. It is the largest association in California. The vast magnitude of the 
operations of this association may be comprehended by the positive statement £ 
that over one-eighth of the homes built in California during the past twelve f 


5 
Nearly One-Eighth of the Homes Built During the Past Twelve Months Erected by Its Aid 
’ 


months were contsructed through the financial assistance made possible by 
the existence and enterprise of z. Continental. This, too, notwithstanding 
that there are 153 building and loan associations in the State. 

In addition to the foregoing figures, 271 other loans had been made to 
members of the Continental who desired to improve their homes or remove 
existing encumbrances. 

In business circles the Continental stands pre-eminently at the head of all 


other building and loan associations. The Continental has a_ subscribed 


5 
capital of over $7,000,000, a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and a monthly in- 
3 
3 


enormous as astounding. The amount of wealth invested for such a com- 
mendable purpose, viz., that of making home-owners of our householders, 
must be gratifying to every good citizen. k 
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come of $75,000. These figures speak for themselves. They are equally as : | | 


Major-General Nelson A. Miles truly disclosed the secret bit our national 
prosperity and power when, in a recent interview with the Emperor Nich- 
olas of Russia, he said: “The owner ofa lot is ever a more patriotic, peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizen than the mere proprietor of a knife.” No one 3 
could recognize the truth of the remark more than the mighty Czar. : 

The financial standing of the Continental Building and Loan Associa- 


AM 


tion is more than sound; it is solid. f 
The wage-earning class, or those with comparatively small incomes are f 
the great rent-payers everywhere. They are the birds that lay the golden 
eggs for the landlord and pay rent for the privilege. a 
Increase in the population of a city means a steady increment in thevalue £ 
of real property and the raising of rents. In every way the tenant pays to be 
permitted to improve the landlord’s property. i 
Every man who is willing and able to work can certainly save a few dol- £ 
tars per month over and above what would otherwise be rent. This thrift en- 
ables him to take shares in such an association as the Continental; and so to f 
live in his own house, be his own landlord, and derive all the benefits of in- £ 
crease in land value. A paragraph in the annual statement of the Conti- 
nental strikes the keynote of the importance of building and loan associa- § 
tions to every civilized community. It says: “They are important factors £ 
because they are the only institutions in the world whose controlling thought 
and dominating purpose is to make it possible for all people to acquire homes § 
for themselves. £ 
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From ‘‘ Ti.e American ¢culptor Elwell 


GROUP IN MARBLE, “INTZELULCT DOMINATING BRUTE FORCE” 
Chicago Art Museum: 
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THE MIDNIGHT. 
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A JAUNT TO THE NORTH CAPE 


SEEING THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


By ISABEL McCRACKAN 


LEAR weath- 
er is indispen- 
" gable to a suc- 
cessful trip to 


It was natural, 
therefore, that 
the weather 
should have 


_ been our chief 
topic of conver- 
sailed away 


from ‘Trondh- 
jem our 
much anticipat- 
ed visit to the 
North Cape. 
Fowrist 
steamers are comfortably fitted up, but 
they are generally very crowded, and life 
on board, as in any large vessel, is apt to 


ad { Vy i 


pall if prolonged. We were a cosmopol- 


itan crowd, made up of English, Ameri- 
cans, French, German, Italians, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Russians, and a few 
Poles. One of the latter amused us very 
much by his eccentric appearance. He 
was dressed in a short tight-fitting jacket 
of yellowish-brown fur; on his head a 
hugh gray woolen cap, with a black tuft 
in the center for all the world like a pen- 
wiper, and being a particularly ugly 
man, it was no wonder we took him for 


the North Cape. 


an escaped Lapp! Our voyage for the | 


first few hours through the Trondhjem 
fiord along the coast was comparatively 
uninteresting; but as we proceeded the 
scenery became grander, and the moun- 
tains more varied in form. Our first 
halting place was at the island of Tor- 
gen where we all landed in order to visit 
Torghatten, a curious hill which in shape 
resembles a hat floating on the sea. A 
very steep stony path reaches half way 
up the hill. to the singular hole which 
forms a natural tunnel through the rock. 
It is like looking through a huge tele- 
scope. The view of the blu» s!:y and the 
sea with its countless islands and rocks 
is wonderfully beautiful. 

That evening we saw the finest of sun- 


sets. Such a perfect summer night; not a. 
ripple disturbed the sea, so calm and. 


clear, reflecting the images of land and 


sky. We watched the suu, gorgeously 


red, sinking slowly below the horizon, 
leaving a trail of wondrous colors which 
gradually faded away. In less than an 
hour the light became more brilliant and 
the sun reappeared, more beautiful than 
ever, proclaiming the dawn of a new 


day! Attwo o'clock in the morning the 


sun was so dazzling one could not look 
at it with the naked eye. 

One drawback to this voyage is the 
difficulty of getting rest. It is always. 
day. There is no night at all in Norway: 
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THE HOLE IN THE ROCK AT TORGHATTEN 


in the height of summer. One is natur- 
ally anxious to see everything and the 
glorious light effects are really an educa- 


tion in color as well as an endless delight 


to the eye. 

As we sailed through an apparently 
endless labyrinth of beautiful lakes, and 
chains of mountains with high peaks 
crowned with snow and ice. We no- 
ticed the beautiful island of Alsteno, on 
which rise the strange shaped hills called 
the Seven Sisters, three thousand feet 
high. There were several other moun- 
tains of peculiar and weird formations. 
Most interesting to us was the island of 
Hestmando, which is very striking, re- 
‘ssembling exactly a horseman with a long 
cloak falling over his horse. Here we 
were on the qui vive, for at this point we 
crossed the Arctic Circle, a fact that was 
announced by several cannon shots! 
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tains rising from the water’s edge. 


For a whole day we passed along the 
Lofoden islands, unsurpassed in wil 
beauty and rugged grandeur, a perfect 
panorama of changeful mountains, with 
outlines clear and sharp, peaks like necd- 
les against the blue sky, some covered 
with snow. Some of the islands were 
large and fertile tracts; the shores here 
and there dotted with pretty little ham- 
lets and farms surrounded with verdant 
fields and fresh vegetation. 

Most beautiful and imposing of all was 
the sail on the Raftsund, a sound narrow 
like a river, flanked by towering moun- 
The 
dark, almost perpendicular rocks, great 
ravines, and snowy gorges, filled us with 
wonder and awe. 

In the Lofoden islands the greatest 
codfishery in the world is carried on. 
Shoals of cod are caught here, the ann:1al 
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MILLIONS OF COD HEADS: 


yield averaging twenty million fish. of a fishing village, with here and there 
They are carried ashore, split open and a cow, a goat, or a sheep. 

cleaned, then tied tail to tail, and hung After Lofoden we reached Harstad, 
upon wooden frames 
to 
unique sight to see 
the enormous piles 
of cod heads. These 
are dried by fire, 
pulverized, and con- 
verted into fish 
guano, and in some 
of the islands are 
boiled with sea-weed 
and used as fodder 
for cattle. One gets 
fairly disgusted with 
the sight and all per- 
vading smell of fish. 
There endless 
fishing establish- 
ments. Wherever 
there is a_ good 
harbor there are al- 
wavs the little huts AMONG THE LOFODEN ISLANDS 
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when we landed to visit a Lapp encamp- 
ment. Here were a few Lapp families 
living in dome-shaped huts or tents com- 
posed of poles covered with coarse wool 
cloth, or formed of stones, tree stems, 
and turf,—a little door at the side, at the 
top a round opening to let out the 
smoke, each hut having its fire, over 
which hangs a pot or kettle. Some of 
these tents are carried from place to 
place on the backs of reindeer. In this 
small space are huddled together men, 


milk they give forms one of the Lapp’s 
chief articles of food. It is strong and 
thick and has to be diluted with water 
before using. The cheese made from it 
is kept for the winter. 

That evening, from the deck of the 
steamer we saw for the first time that in- 


_describable never-to-be-forgotten sight, 


the midnight sun. One could scarcely 
realize it was the hour of midnight. The 
sun burned with a fierce red glow, fading 
away for a moment to reappear in still 


LAPPS AND REINDEER 


women, and children, and dogs. The 
costumes of the people are peculiar, con- 
sisting of leggings and blouse of rein- 
deer leather, shoes of the same, with 
turned-up toes, a woolen cap, gray or 
red, and invariably a knife at the belt. 
It is difficult to distinguish a man from a 
woman, they dress so much alike! These 
Lapps possess large herds of reindeer, 
which graze on the adjoining hills. We 
saw about two hundred of them feeding 
on moss close to the encampment. The 


greater brightness, ever changing into 
vivid and brilliant hues. Its motion 
was so slow that it looked as though it 
did not move at all. The different col- 
ors were marvelous — sunset and sunrise 
blended into one so that we could not 
tell which prevailed. It recalled the 
lines of Tezner, the Swedish poet :— 


The midnight sun on the mountain lay, 
And blood-red was its. hue; 

It was not night, it was not day, 
But wavered ’twixt the two. 
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THE BIRD ROCK AT FUGLENAES 


As time passed, the sun lost its vivid 
coloring, becoming lighter and more 
dazzling, and as day approached, the sky 
changed and was gradually covered witn 
little clouds of fleecy whiteness. 

Tromso was reached early the next 
morning and there we remained all day. 
It was pleasant to be on shore again and 
able to take a walk. It is a charming lit- 
tle town. The houses and villas are paint- 
ed different colors, which amidst trees 
and gardens gives the place a mostcheer- 
ful look. There is a museum full of cu- 
riosities of various kinds, Lapp orna- 
ments and utensils and objects from the 
Arctic regions. It is a busy trading 
place, the harbor being usually full of 
vessels which carry away train oil, fur, 
and casks of dried and smoked fish. 

About nine o’clock in the evening we 
Janded at Skoore, a whaling station with 
a train oil factory. Most of the passen- 
gers came on shore anxious to obtain a 
close view of these gigantic whales, but 
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we regretted our curiosity. No words 
can give an idea of the horrible and dis- 
gusting sight, and worst of all, the aw- 
ful smells. Some of us who had never 
been sick on the stormy ocean were so 
now in all truth.. The banks around 
were covered with grease, nothing but 
oily refuse everywhere, with the whales 
in various stages of decomposition cut 
up in huge pieces, and the carcasses and 
skeletons of former victims lying about, 
making the whole place most revolting. 
The whales are killed by a gun which 
discharges a peculiar harpoon with an 
explosive shell. 

These horrors, however, were soon 
forgotten amid the extraordinary natural 
beauties surrounding us; for that even- 
ing we saw, for the second time, that in- 
comparable wondrous vision, the mid- 
night sun. We watched it until four o’- 
clock in the morning and with eyes half 
blinded by the radiant colors and daz- 
zling light we descended to our state- 
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rooms to sleep until 
we reached Hammer- 
fest, a few hours later. 
This little town is 
famous for being the 
most northeily in the 
world. The _ houses 
are all built of wood. 
The' valuable 
commodity of the 
place is cod liver oil, 
prepared in numerous 
boileries, causing an all 
pervading, stale fish- 
like odor, and making 
us glad to return to 
our ocean l.ome. 

Beyond Hammerfest 
there is little to see. 
It is thoroughly Arct‘c. 
dreary and barren. We passed through 
long stretches of the open sea. For a 
while we stopped at Fuglenaes to see the 
great bird cliff rising almost perpendicu- 
lar to a height of six hundred feet. When 
disturbed by a cannon shot millions of 
these birds rise in dense clouds, uttering 
queer cries. Many sit on the water, oth- 
ers on the ledges of the rock, looking 
like little snow flakes. It was a pretty 
and diverting picture. 

We were now approaching the North 


HAMMERFEST 


THE NORTH CAPE 


Cape, and waited in anxious expectancy 
for the climax of the voyage. Alas! our 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, 
for the weather grew dull and cloudy,and 
soon afterwards it began to rain. Not- 
withstanding this, at least half of che 
party climbed up to the summit of the 
Cape, merely to say they had set foot on 
it. We heard afterwards that it was a 
hard hour’s climb up a swampy, rough, 
and stormy path. At the top it was cold, 
foggy, and very windy. The promontory 
itself is a scene of utter 
bleakness and desola- 
tion—grand, majestic, 
but not a human habi- 
tation, not a tree, in 
sight. 

For the next fifteen 
hours we had very 
stormy weather,so that 
we could not see the 
celebrated Lyngen- 
fiord in all its perfec- 
tion. We only caught 
a glimpse nowandthen 
of its superb scenery;a 
snow mountain or a 
gréat glacier descend- 
ing almost to the sea. 
At Trondhjem most of 
us left the steamer,and 
our jaunt to the North 
Cape becameamemory. 
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EDWIN BOOTH, MOUNT AUBURN, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR ELWELL 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS WORK 


By EMELINE G. CROMMELIN 


born at Concord, Massachusetts, 


EDWIN ELWELL was 


in June, 1858, and among many 
of the families of this old township 
he can count numerous ancestors. His 
great grandfather took part in the first 
battle at Concord,and his great uncle 
fought at Bunker Hill. The sculptor’s 
early life was spent in the town where 
he was born, and being unlike boys 
of his own age, he preferred the society 
of older persons to that of his class- 
mates. Those were happy days that 
he spent with his grandfather, who was 
the friend of Emerson, Channing, Al- 
cott, and Thoreau, and those were the 
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days that to a great measure moulded 
the young mind _ to the best thoughts, 
and developed a taste for the highest and 
noblest in art and life. Mr. Elwell cher- 
ishes very tenderly the memory of an- 
other very strong personality, with 
which his early years are ciosely associ- 
ated—Miss Louisa M. Alcott, who be- 
came his friend long before he knew the 
meaning of the word, and she remained 
so until her death. She it was who 
took the place of a mother, his own be- 
ing taken from him when he was only 
four years old. Many.traits of his char- 
acter can be traced to the influence of 
this noble, helpful woman. Miss May 
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Alcott presided over a little art class in 
Concord, and young Elwell being in- 
vited to join it, he learned from this tal- 
ented teacher and artist the comprehen- 
sive view for which an artist should 
strive. This instruction was followed 
by workin the studioof Mr. Daniel 
Chester French,a neighbor; and to 
these two teachers is due much of the 
refinement and dignity noticeable in the 
artist’s work. 

For five years or more, Mr. Elwell 
tried to make his life entirely one of 
business; but finding the attempt a use- 
less one, he decided to go to Paris, and 
there begin in earnest the life of an art 
student. The Honorable Levi P. Mor- 
ton was influential in securing his admis- 
sion to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where 
he became a popular student and after a 
time was made vice-president of his class 
and a private pupil of the renowned M. 
Jean Alexander Falguiere, member of 
the Institute of France. 

During his student life in Paris, he 
exhibited at the Salon, Royal Academy 
of London, and Royal Exhibition of 
Brussels, and took a silver medal for 
architecture at Ghent, Belgium, where 
he made the bronze statue of Aqua Viva, 
now in the Metropolitan Art Museum of 


- New York City. When he returned to 


America he was given a commission by 
Mrs. F. H. Pont of Edam, Holland,for 
a statue representing the “Death of 
Strength,” or the “Dying Lion.” Mr. 
Elwell also made the striking likeness of 
Levi P. Morton in the Senate Gallery at 
‘Washington. 

Some ten years ago Mr. Elwell be- 
came interested in the Egyptian school 
of sculpture, partly from the fact that 
some of the American artists having 
drifted towards the Renaissance, he saw 
the necessity of returning again to the 
simple, strong ideas, which were the life 
and soul of the earlier school. While 
the art founded on the Renaissance is in- 
teresting and beautiful, many critics be- 
lieve that it can never have that grand 
spiritual character found in the Egyp- 
tian and Greek sculpture. 

The statue of “Egypt Awakening,” is 
the result of five attempts to model the 
same thing. The work has covered a 
period of almost as many years. What 


seemed so simple to accomplish, was in 
reality, most subtle and _ difficult—to 
reach in any high degree the spiritual 
and intellectual character of the Egyp- 
tian work. Mr. Elwell made this statue 
in Paris, and it was exhibited at the 
Salon of 1896, and was favorably placed. 
It was bought out of the Salon by a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, M. Gabriel 
Goupillat, who now has the statue in his 
beautiful home in the Avenue d’Iena. A 
plaster copy of this statue was exhibited 
at the Art Club in Philadelphia, where it 
was given the gold medal. This was the 
second gold medal given by this club to 
the artist, the first having been awarded 
for “Little Nell,” of the Dickens group. 
It was also given the place of honor at 
the Art Club exhibition, Boston, and it 
was a conspicuous and attractive feature 
at the Sculpture Society exhibition in 
New York this year. 

The symbolism of the statue may, per- 
haps, call for some interpretation. It 
will be noticed that below the knees the 
legs are not formed, but are in a solid 


block, as if dead. They represent Egyp- 


tian art—the dead past. From the knees 


- to the waist is symbolized the merging of 


Egyptian to Grecian art, showing beauty 
of form. As the artist proceeds towards 
the head he adopts modern realism, un- 
der which Egypt feels the thrill of life 
growing and strengthening until she 
opens wide her eyes to the full light of 
day. Then she offers the lotus flower to 
the world, but commands sincerity and 
truth from those who take it. 

There is an incident connected with 
the making of “Egypt Awakening” 
which, perhaps, more than any other, 
reveals the sculptor’s mental poise, cour- 
age, and strength. After years of toil 
and persistent endeavor, the statue was 
completed, and the artist rested and 
gazed upon the work he had accom- 
plished. Suddenly, from some unknown 
cause, the statue fell to the floor, break- 
ing into a thousand pieces. The man 
that had been assisting the artist burst 
into tears as he beheld the fragments; 
while Mr. Elwell, startled from his rev- 
erie, exclaimed: ‘Don’t feel badly, 
John, we shall now have a good statue!” 

Of all the work that has come from the 
hand of this sculptor, there is nothing 
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that has evoked greater admiration than 
the statue of ‘“‘Dickens and Little Nell,” 
which was exhibited at the Art Club, 
Philadelphia, and was bought by the 


Fairmount Park Association of that city. 


The “Little Nell” here represented is a 
part of this famous group. 

When “Little Nell’ was in prepara- 
tion, there came a period when it seemed 
almost impossible for the artist to con- 
tinue his work. He had been unable to 
find a face from which to draw his inspi- 
ration, one that should convey the 
tenderness, patience, and love, of the one 
he had in mind. Some time went by 
and finally the difficulty was solved. Mr. 
Elwell was invited to attend a concert, 
where the music was delightful. As the 
second part of the programme was be- 
ginning, he saw before him the Little 
Nell of his dreams, in the face of a lovely 
little girl. Gazing long and intently at 
the child, he explained to her father, as 
his reason for so doing, that he was 
making a statue of Little Nell, and that 
his daughter was the ideal of the sub- 
ject. Very shortly after, the sculptor was 
in his studio, and worked far into the 
night, until he had reproduced the spirit 
of the child’s face he had seen at the 
concert. 

A pathetic incident occurred about 
the time the statue was finished. The 
father of the child expressed a desire to 
see the work. Accordingly he was in- 
vited to the studio on a certain Monday 
morning: but he died the preceding Sat- 
urday night. 

Mr. Elwell often refers to Little Nell 
as his only daughter. Many times has 
her dear little figure and loving face 
come to him; she has never forsaken 
him, and has always been to him a real 
being. 

The portrait of Edwin Booth was a 
commission from Mrs. Edwina Gross- 
man, for the memorial stone erected 
over the grave of her father, Edwin 


Booth, at Mount Auburn, near Boston.. 


His daughter regards the likeness as ex- 
cellent. Mr. Elwell was a_ personal 
friend of Mr. Booth. In his early youth 
he had heard the tragedian many times, 
and was fascinated by the great genius 
One day, after receiving the commission 
for the portrait in bronze, he went into 
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his studio, and in four hours produced 
the result which is so satisfactory. Very 
little work, except some small detail, was 
needed to finish this bas-relief. This 
shows how futile are prescribed rules in 
art. Mr. Elwell was only four hours in 
doing this excellent portrait, and he has 
been over ten years making the statue 
called “The New Life,” at which he is 
still working. | : 

The equestrian statue of General Han- 
cock on the battlefield of Gettysburg was 
made without any small model. if 
Elwell began directly at the large model, 
believing, as he does, that the small 
sketch or model does not convey the 
character of the larger work. Many of 
the unsuccessful monuments in America 
today are the direct result of committees 
having selected them from the small 
sketch. . Even a beginner in sculpture 
can make a clever sketch; but it requires. 
art education, refinement, and long, pa- 
tient study, to develop a large statue. 
This equestrian statue is probably the 
only one in America where the sculptor 
has attempted to give more strength and 
dignity to the man than to the horse, 
having overcome the cptical delusion of 
a “squat figure” on a horse. General 
Hancock’s appearance in life was thit of 
a large man on horseback. Mr. Elwell 
has produced this effect faithfully. Per- 
haps one reason why this statue is a suc- 
cess is because it was not a competition. 
When Mr. Elwell was called to Harris- 
burg to meet the generals who were 
authorized to place the order for the 
statue, he was told that a large number 
of sculptors had been invited to tell the 
generals what they knew about eques- 
trian statues. Almost every one had 
taken the opportunity to express his 
views on the subject. When the direct 
question was put to Mr. Elwell, “What 
do you know about an_ equestrian 
statue?” his reply was, ‘Absolutely 
nothing, sirs!” 

The commission was immediately 
given him. 

The marble statue representing “In- 
tellect Dominating Brute Force” is now 
in the Gallery of the Modern Masters, in 
the Art Institute in Chicago, loaned by 
the author. It was one of the two 
American statues that were placed in the 
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THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR ELWELL 


Rotunda of the Palace of Fine Arts at 
the Chicago exhibition. It received the 
highest medal awarded by the Exhibi- 
tion, as did also the statue of ‘Dickens 
and Little Nell.” 3 

In a lecture on the “Fundamental Ele- 
ments in Art,” Mr. Elwell recently said: 


Except one come in all simplicity to the 
source or center of all life, how can one be an 
artist? The Rameses, the Ptolemies, Homer, 
Cicero, Shakespeare, and Emerson are not- 
able illustrations of individuality, yet between 
the first and last a period of five thousand 
years of physical time has elapsed. The fun- 
damental laws were known to the seers of 
Egypt as well as to Emerson. The profound- 
ness of his mind was no greater than that of 
his brothers of that ancient period. Could 
we lift the veil of their minds we might see 
nothing but a_ beautiful transparent soul, 


character. 
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through which flowed such a flood of pure 
light that no mortal eyes could gaze upon. 
How sick and unreal would many of us feel 
in the presence of that profound simplicity of 
The learning acquired by the five 
senses would hang heavy about the neck, and 
we would sink out of sight in the mire of our 
own conceit. Yet with one simple, strong ef- 
fort of the spirit, we could throw off the dead 
weight of self, look toward the light, and rise 
into a world of reality, join hands with Ho- 
mer and Emerson, and begin the real work of 
our mission here. Even the undeveloped 
mind can grasp these great laws of art, and 
the strongest cannot do without them. They 
are the tools of a profession that has touched 
the hearts of men. lifting them at times from 
the things of earth, breathing into many new 
life by fanning into flame that slumbering In- 
dividuality, which is God. Have we an in- 
tense desire to be artists, then we must search 
our own souls, for what we are in soul we 


are in fact. 


LAST LIGHT. 


eee loom the clouds to the sullen west, and the sea is pale, and the sun is | 


setting; 


The tide ebbs out like a dying life, and its utmost ripples flee; 


It clings and kisses 
(Remembering past blisses), 


And leaves a seaweed parting gift on those last rocks far at sea: 
—But you have floated out of my reach, to the dreamy peace of a dim forgetting. 


Salt shine the stones, and the clefts wet-bright, and the stagnant pools of the rock- 


recesses, 


They echo the last faint light, they glimmer like memories almost dead. 


The shadows mingle 
On sea and shingle, 


The low wave rises and falls and rises, slow to scatter and spread: 
—But me no ray illumines, no low voice thrills, no cool hand caresses. 


The clouds roll up from the lurid south, lead-gray and heavy, and fringed with 


thunder, 


And as in a dream I behold them veiling the lonely twilight skies. 


If their long folds drifted, 
Their curtains rifted, 


Should I see your face at the window of Heav’n? 


Should I see your starry eyes, 


Calm and clear with the infinite light of a pitying love and an angel-wonder? 


M. C. Gillington 
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THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


AT PACIFIC GROVE 


By A. G. MADDREN 


OUIS Agassiz’s 
advent into this 
country, in 1840, 
began that epoch- 
marking move- 
ment in both pri- 
mary and higher 
instruction which 
has increased in 
strength year af- 
ter year and now 
stamped itself in- 
delibly upon the 
educational system of today. The teach- 
ing of natural history in the schools, as 
natural history and as a powerful agent 
for training the intellect,—in the power 
to see what is in sight, observation; in 
the power to see correctly, accuracy; 
and in the power to concentrate thought, 

concentration,—three of the primary 
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requisites of an education, and just those 
mental attributes for which an education 
is sought, is not to be under-estimateéd. 
Agassiz was ateacher. He _ intro- 
duced modern laboratory methods into 
his work. He was the first to establish 
a laboratory by the seaside for the study 
of marine biology. This laboratory, sit- 
uated on the island of Penikese in Buz- 
zard’s bay, Massachusetts, held its first 
session during the summer of 1873. It 
offered the first opportunity enjoyed by © 
American students of studying marine 
animals and plants in their natural sur- 
roundings with proper appliances for 
work. Although Agassiz died the fol- 
lowing winter and only one more ses- 
sion was held at this place, the move- 
ment demanding study by the seaside 
had started just as the movement de- 
manding the study of natural history in 


' the schools took rapid strides in 1846. lt 


was not to be stopped. Numerous lab- 
oratories were soon established, mostly 
in Europe, but a few upon the Atlantic 
coast of the United States worked suc- 
cessfully for longer or shorter periods. 
Today Europe possesses no less than 
twenty-five established stations, while 
the United States has only two per- 
manent ones on the Atlantic and one 
upon the Pacific. 

As the study of natural history became 
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more general throughout 
the country the demand 
for more experienced 
teachers increased. In 
order that this class of 
teachers should possess a 
broader and more thor- 
ough knowledge of biol- 
ogy the study of marine | 
forms was absolutely es- 
sential, so the marine 
laboratory has become a 
fixture, a most essential 
adjunct to natural history 
teaching in schools and 
colleges. Agassiz recog- 
nized, above all, the un- 
deniable fact that in order 
to have the training a 
study of nature gives bear 


mount requisite was first 
to teach those who are to 
teach others. It has been 
this last that has always 
governed to a consider- 
able extent the conduct of 
all marine laboratories in 
this country. For this rea- 
son those who intend to 
teach are always provided 
for, and as a general rule 
form the greater percentage of students. 

Thus, when a little band of the pri- 
mary and secondary pupils of this great 
pioneer in American biology arrived on 
this coast eight years ago to help lay the 
foundations of a university for this West- 
ern civilization to build upon, they in- 
stinctively commenced to look about 
them for a seaside laboratory, where 
biological studies could be pursued un- 
der the favorable advantages of an 
abundant and rich marine fauna and 
flora, where teachers could be trained 
and original research prosecuted. | 

The selection of a suitable location 
was the first consideration. After care- 
fully considering the requirements of 
such a station, namely: first, the natural 
advantages, then accessibility and the 
facility with which those engaged in 
study could obtain comfortable accom- 
modations while occupied in such work, 
the committee, composed of Professors 
Jenkins and Gilbert, of Stanford uni- 
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POINT LOBOS, PACIFIC GROVE 


versity, decided upon the present site at 
Pacific Grove. As to the natural advan- 
tages thus attained we will speak later. 
The choice of Pacific Grove alone was 
admirable. Situated at the terminus of 
the railroad, 128 miles. south of San 
Francisco, it is the cleanest and tidiest 
town in all California. Favored with a 
delightful climate and most pleasing sur- 
roundings, it affords access to some of 
the finest scenery to be enjoyed any- 
where upon the rugged California coast; 
a coast, the character of whose shore for 
the greater part does not afford the most 
favorable conditions for such a station; 
for nearly the whole shore line is open, 
and presents a succession of inaccessible, 
nearly perpendicular, rocky cliffs, alter- 
nating with barren beaches of sand,—all 
completely exposed to the action of the 
breakers, which roll in upon them with 
the concentrated force of the storms of a 
wide and unbroken ocean. There is a 
want of variety in station, and of inlets, 
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bays, and islands, in the protected nooks 
of which many marine animals find shel- 
ter. As we may judge from the moun- 
tainous character of the shores, the sea 
bottom dips away very rapidly in close 
proximity to the land, and the sub- 
marine zones are narrow. Dredging 
operations would no doubt bring to 
light many strange and unknown forms 
of life. 

There are but few important inlets on 
the coast, and without doubt Puget 
sound is the best locality for marine in- 
vertebrates. The bay of San Francisco, 
from the mixture of the muddy waters of 
two large rivers, and the smallness of the 
gate which admits to it the clear water of 
the ocean, is nearly barren or animal life 
except at its entrance. There remains 
only Monterey bay, a large, rather un- 
protected nook of the Pacific with a 
long curving beach of sand stretching to 


the northward of the town of Monterey, 


while to the westward reaches the un- 
shifting, rocky, rugged shore, extending 
as bluffs alternating here and there with 
sheltered harbors and beaches to form 
the southern boundary of the granite 
basin of the bay. 

The projectors of this enterprise found 
a broad-minded patron in Mr. Timothy 
Hopkins, of Menlo Park, California. He, 
with rare insight and admirable generos- 
ity, filled the emergency. So for him the 


laboratory has been named. It remained 


only to select the place and the project 
would bea reality. As soon as the com- 
mittee announced their wishes, the Pa- 
cific Improvement company donated the 
land forming Point Aulon in front of the 
town for the purposes of the undertak- 
ing. 

The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory 
stands on the small, abrupt, rockv prom- 
ontory jutting out from the north end of 
the town several hundred yards as a 
treeless plateau surrounded on _ three 
sides by the sea, protecting to the east a 
small, sheltered harbor and sandy beach, 
which furnishes a good landing place for 
boats during the summer season, but is 
no protection during winter storms, 
when the heavy surf thunders against 
the twenty-foot bluffs and sends spray 
dashing against the windows of the more 
exposed buildings. The buildings, the 


most prominent feature of-the surround- 
ing neighborhood, consist of two plain 
frame structures as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The older, used during the first 
two sessions of the summer school in 
1892 and 1893, stands to the right, long, 
and with many windows, admitting an 
abundance of light. - It is sixty feet long 
by twenty wide. On the first floor are 
two general laboratories for elementary 
students, and a store-room. On _ the 
second floor is a third general laboratory 
facing the east, and on the west side, six 
smaller separate rooms arranged for in- 
vestigators. Added to the east end of 
this building is a concrete-floored work- 
shop, suitable as a dissecting room for 
the larger marine forms, a small engine 
room fitted with a pump, and above this 
is erected a tank for the storage of salt 
water. In the newer, smaller, but more 
substantial building, which measures 
forty by twenty-six feet, there is a 
cement-lined basement ultimately de- 
signed as an aquarium room. The first 
floor proper is divided off into a general 
laboratory in the rear, and on the floor 
just above there is a room of the same 
size, with blackboards, tables, and book 
cases, used as a lecture room and library. 
The remaining front half of both stories 
is divided by partitions into a dozen 
rooms for investigators and it has, in ad- 
dition, a photographic dark room. To 
the rear of this second building there is a 
large salt-water tank. The two tanks are 
so arranged that each can supply either 
building. Throughout both buildings the 
the fittings are simple but adequate. 


“Running water, both salt and fresh, is 


conducted throughout both buildings, 
and salt water is provided in each room, 
both general and private, and in this way 
ample facilities for individual aquaria are 
maintained. The laboratory possesses a 
good supply of glassware and the more 


necessary reagents. The microscopes, 


library, and other equipments of the lab- 
oratories of Stanford University, are 
available for the summer sessions, thus 
providing the station with all that is 
needed for ordinary work. At present 
the laboratory possesses only a limited 
amount of collecting apparatus, consist- 
ing of small dredges, tangles, and a beam 
trawl. The boat facilities include only 
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a rowboat and a small sailboat, the latter 
too small for effective dredging or trawl- 
ing, except in comparatively shallow 
water. As far as the needs of the major- 
ity of students are concerned, no facili- 
ties for collecting in deeper water are re- 
quired; for the shore fauna furnishes 
ample material, together with that which 
can be gathered in shallow water from a 
small boat. However, if the life of the 
bay is to be thoroughly studied in the 
future the services of a steam vessel will 
be required. 


The richness of the fauna and flora of. 


Monterey bay cannot fail to leave the 
strongest impression upon the investiga- 
tor; but until they are more thoroughly 
studied, no accurate estimate of the very 
large number of forms, both rare and 
common, can be made or the abundance 
of the species most desirable for the work 
of the laboratory judged. In general, the 
fauna and flora is of the temperate. This 
is because of the almost unvarying tem- 
perature of the water, which averages 65 
degrees for the year. The fact that Mont- 
erey bay is also a fishing locality of con- 
siderable importance renders it possible 
to utilize several outside sources for col- 
lecting certain materials. The Chinese 
fishermen of the neighboring settlement 
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are able to obtain certain things in 
abundance. 

The life of the bay may be convenient- 
ly considered under three heads. The 
shore-life, that coming under the in- 
fluence of the rising and falling tides and 
surf; the surface-life,or that living out on 
or near the surface of the sea, not in- 
fluenced by the tides but affected by 
waves and storms; and lastly, the bot- 
tom-life, that living attached to or near 
the bottom, beyond the action of the 
tides and not coming under the influence 
of the surface conditions. Of the sur- 
face and bottom life of Monterey bay we 
know so little beyond the fact that it is 
very abundant that we will not consider 
it here except to say that such animals 
as jelly fish and salpa are plenty. A little 
more, however, may be said of the life 
of the shore, which is accessible to every- 
one. 

Anyone who has visited a rocky sea- 
shore has noticed and no doubt collected 
some of the animals and plants exposed 
by the receding tide or washed upon the 
sandy beaches by the waves; for there 
the rocks along shore are thickly set 
with living things. The shoreline of 
Monterey bay from the town of Mon- 
terey to Point Pinos is no exception to 
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this rule, unless it is that life is excep- 
tionally abundant and accessible. Here 
the rugged shore line with its innumer- 
able tide-pools formed by the masses of 
granite, some as loose bowlders, others 
as the seamed and weatherworn out- 
croppings of the underlying ledges, af- 
ford collecting grounds unsurpassed. 
Many of the rocks are covered with a 
thick mat of seaweeds, but others are 
gray and bare, while in the pools algae 
float and gently wave their iridescent 
fronds and bright little fishes dart about 
among them. Then besides these abund- 
ant growths there are the conspicuous 
Postelsia, resembling miniature palm 
trees and the giant-kelp with its large 
globular head or float and streaming rib- 
bon-like fronds anchored by a stem 
sometimes fifty or even a hundred yards 
long. Brilliant patches of living sponge, 
scarlet, orange,and drab, paint the rocks. 
Sea-anemones a foot in diameter when 
expanded are to be found. There is also 
a wealth of ascidians, annelids, and hyd- 
roids. Colonies of pink lace-like poly- 
zoons are scattered about, contrasting 
strongly with their surroundings. 

Among crustaceans several species of 
the edible cancer of considerable size oc- 
cur. Hermit crabs, carrying their houses 
of empty shells upon their backs, scamp- 
er about, and the liveliest animals of the 
pools are the little shore crabs, which 
shuffle off sidewise, backwards, forwards, 
or in any direction, as one steps from 
rock to rock. Upon nearer approach 
they crowd into the narrowest cracks, 
peering out with their curious stalked 
eyes and spreading their claws in threat- 
ening manner. The tidal rocks are cov- 
ered with bunches of goose and acorn 
barnacles. 

The rich molluscan fauna includes 
‘giant chitons a foot long, keyhole lim- 
pets several inches long, beautiful nudi- 
Dbranchs, and abalones, whose keen in- 
stinct teaches them to live in the least 
exposed positions, seek the deep and 
narrow clefts in the rocks where they 
‘creep slowly around in search of food 
and draw their single valved shell tight- 
ly against the rock when disturbed. 


On the bottom, or attached to the 


sides of the stones, starfishes of the va- 
ried hues of red, yellow, purple, and 


In general, the Echino- 
derms, that class of animals comprising 
the starfish, sea-urchins, and sea-cu- 
cumbers, and as far as known confined to 


brown, cling. 


the sea, are abundant here. The true 
starfishes are best represented by the 
number of kinds, while the two common 
species of sea-urchins are most abundant 
in the number of individuals. Several 
species of sea-cucumbers or Holothur- 
lans occur, one growing as large as three 
feet when expanded crawls upon the bot- 
tom, while another seldom exceeding 
three inches in length occurs in moder- 
ate numbers. The Brittle-stars or Ophi- 
urans, whose arms, moving principally 
in the horizontal plane, enable them to 
move among the marine plants with a 
creeping locomotion, are represented by 
several kinds. ‘Then there is the beauti- 
ful Basket-star with its many branched 
arms, found in deeper water. 

The Sea-urchins with their multitude 
of bristling spines are extremely abund- 
ant. The two common species, which 
differ materially only in size, are so 
plentiful that the bottom just beyond low 
tide level is paved with them. They Sie 
so closely packed together that they 
touch each other, forming a bristling 
carpet over the bottom. The Sand-dol- 
lars, or flat Sea-urchins, are met with on 
the sandy shores near Monterey. 

Starfishes are abundant both in num- 
bers and variety. Many of them attain 
a large size, specimens of Asterias some- 
times measuring as great as fifteen 
inches across, and the many-rayed 
Pycnopodia, or Sun-starfish, occurs as 
large as two feet in diameter. From 
these extremes are found all the inter- 
mediate sizes down to the very smallest 
stages, not more than an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. They inhabit various 
kinds of bottom, from above low-tide 
mark to twelve or fifteen fathoms or 
deeper. They live on muddy, sandy, 
shelly, or rocky bottoms, or even on the 
piles of wharves, and are most abundant 
where they can obtain the greatest 
amount of food. Their food in Monterey 
bay consists principally of the soft parts — 
of mussels, gasteropods, several kinds of 
limpets, chitons, and sometimes goose 
and acorn barnacles, or perhaps an oc- 
casional crab. The most abundant part 
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of their food consists of mussels. These 
mussels are particularly fond of living in 
clusters on the rocks about tide level 
where most exposed to the surf, conse- 
quently the majority of starfishes are 
found clinging closely to the rough sur- 
faces of the rocks about low-tide mark, 
sometimes covered with water, at other 
times by the damp seaweeds, or again, 
they may be wedged into some narrow 
crevice. Nearly always they are where 
the surf dashes over them, at least, at 
high tide. Starfishes are particularly 
voracious and have a peculiarly simple 
and unconventional way of securing 
their food. In grasping or feeding upon 
mollusks or crustaceans, as the case may 
be, the starfish assumes all manner of 
shapes and positions, and in most of its 
attitudes is far from being perfectly rad- 
lally symmetrical. It strides over its 
prey with its arms in whatever positions 
they may most favorably occupy in order 
that it may turn, pull apart, and hold, the 
food under the oral surface of its disk. 
All this is done with a slow but sure 
calmness, followed by the fully as de- 
liberate protruding of the thin saccular 
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lobes of the stomach to envelop the soft 
parts of the animal and assimilate them 
into its system. Oftentimes a lobe of the 
stomach will be extended far into the 
spiral whorl of a gasteropod’s shell, that 
it may extract the last morsel of flesh, 
and as you interrupt its meal by tearing 
it from the rock it will contract its stom- 
ach and drop the empty shell which only 
a short time before served as a dinner 
plate. Perhaps this mode of life by 
which the animal is compelled to live in 
the surf or near the shore where the cur- 
rents sweep strongly among the rocks, 
where it must hold on tightly and tear 
firmly fixed objects from them, has 
caused its. stout, cylindrical rays to 
develop into such. strong holding 
organs. | 

Nor are the vertebrates lacking. There 
are many interesting fishes in the tide- 
pools, and the viviparous perch, of great 
interest because it brings forth its young 
alive, is common. Others of interest are 
the Chimaera or Ratfish, a vertebrate 
with interesting affinities, and the Hag- 
fish, also of much morphological interest, 
which is so abundant as to become a 
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nuisance to fishermen by tangling their 
lines and eating the fish caught in the 
nets. 

Among the surroundings of such col- 
lecting grounds the student finds him- 
self. Here with the facilities above de- 
scribed for keeping material alive and 
watching it at leisure the student may 
pursue his studies with enjoyment and 
profit. 

The regular sessions of this laboratory 
are necessarily held during the summer 
months, when teachers, students, and 
others desiring to attend, have their va- 
cations, but the use of the buildings is 
allowed to investigators at all times of 
the year. The regular organization pro- 
vides for three classes of students, first: 

Teachers and students who have not had 
the advantages of laboratory courses in bot- 
any and zoology. For this group of workers 


regular courses are conducted in these sub- 
jects, accompanied by lectures and individual 


instruction at the work table and in studies 


on the collecting grounds and in the preser- 
vation of material. 

These courses give thorough drill in the 
laboratory methods of study, in dissecting, 
and in the use of the microscope. They are 
especially helpful to teachers of these subjects 
in High Schools and to teachers in Nature 
Study in any department of school work. 
They are elementary in character and may be 
undertaken by those without previous bio- 
logical training. 

Second: Advanced students in zoology, 
physiology, and botany, who wish to continue 
their studies under the very favorable condi- 
tions of a well equipped marine laboratory, 
and to become acquainted with the problems 
and methods of research in biological lines. 

Third: Investigators who are prepared to 


carry on researches in morphology and phy- 
siology. 

This summer five scheduled courses 
are offered:—One in General Inverte- 
brate Zoology, another in General Cryp- 
togamic Botany. A course in Em- 
bryology, one in comparative Morphol- 
ogy and Physiologyof the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and fifth, an advanced course in the 


Zoology of Invertebrates. 


Instruction in these various courses 1s 
given by a corps of teachers from Stan- 
ford University and from the University 
of California under the direct supervision 
of Dr. G. C. Price of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

While the Hopkins Laboratory is car- 
ried on under the direction of and as an 
adjunct to Stanford University, it is by 
no means to be regarded as a provision 
for students of that institution alone. It 
is for all those who may wish to avail 
themselves of its advantages. In its 
short existence of eight years a number 
of Eastern investigators have availed 
themselves of its hospitality. 

The attendance upon its courses has 
increased each session, from seventeen 
in 1892 to seventy in 1897, and this sum- 
mer a few more than this number. This 
alone is very gratifying. It shows that 
such an institution not only fills an in- 
dispensable want, but the good results of 
its work are being appreciated and it is 
to be permanent. 

The work and aims of the laboratory 
are similar to those of the Marine Bio- 
logical Station at Wood’s Hole, Massa- 
chusetts, which is maintained by the co- 
operation of, Eastern universities and 
colleges and combines the functions of a 
research laboratory and a school,—in 
this way differing from the marine lab- 
oratories of Europe, which are devoted 
to research alone. Just as the institution 
at Wood’s Hole supplements the work 
of the biological departments of the 
Eastern schools and colleges so it is in- 
tended the Hopkins Laboratory at Paci- 
fic Grove should perform the same func- 
tion for education on the Pacific Slope, 
and in this way develop biological teach- 
ing and research upon a broad founda- 
tion. 

There remains but one more thing to 
mention. That is the provision made 
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for publishing the results of investiga- 
tions carried-on in the laboratory. A 
fund has been provided by Mr. Hopkins 
for publishing “Contributions to Biology 
from the Hopkins Laboratory of Bio- 
logy,’ which are designed to illustrate 
the investigations of the laboratory at 
Pacific Grove. So far about a dozen 
numbers of this series have been printed 
in co-operation and simultaneously with 
the “Proceedings of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences.” These numbers treat 
mostly of fishes, with two papers on the 


Mollophaga, parasitic.-insects on birds, 


one on the Annelid worms, and one or 
two upon botany. In the future it would 
be refreshing to see these publications 
take on a more local character and deal 
more particularly with the life found in 
Monterey bay. Such a tendency would 
show that real work is accomplished 
at the Laboratory, and that its inter- 
ests are not too widely scattered territor- 
ially or conducted on too narrow lines 
scientifically. 

The immediate future promises much, 
for now investigations are pending 


which will throw much light upon our 
knowledge of the life of the bay and 
upon morphology and classification in 
general. Doctor Price isinvestigatingthe 
embryology of the Hagfish, one of the 
most primitive vertebrates. Doctor Mac- 
Farland, the Nudibranch Mollusks and 
problems in cytology. Doctor Heath is 
working upon the Chiton, a mollusk 
found abundantly in the bay and pos- 
sessing much morphological interesf. 
Doctor Johnson has published an ac- 
count of the Annelid Worms, and Doctor 
Setchell is soon to publish upon the 
Marine Alagae. Other students also 
promise to do much in original research. 

In conclusion let us express the hope 
that this laboratory, as a most important 
educational factor, will continue with in- 
creasing usefulness from year to year; 
that it will never fail from lack of support 
by the people of the Pacific Slope. The 
good results of its work, the value to ed- 
ucation at large throughout its territory 
of influence, and the ultimate uplifting 
and enlightenment of the public mind 
by such work, cannot be denied. 
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gust number was issued that num- 
ber 62, “The Good Samaritan,” by 

Mrs. John Miller of Fresno, was to be 
the favorite in the fourth contest. The 
natural pose of the little newsboy band- 
aging up the paw of the wounded dog 
and the careful choice of accessories, 
even down to the “Examiner,” with its 
“scare head” almost discernible after all 
the process of making the haif tone, was 
Lound to appeal strongly to the popular 
taste. That it did so is shown by the 
fact that a clean majority of all the votes 
cast named it as their choice. 

Doctor Arnold Genthe’s “Entrance to 
a Chinese Joss House,” number 52, had 
a clear lead for second place, a deserved 
tribute to the artistic patience shown in 
getting so ‘difficult a grouping. 

For the third place there was more of 
a struggle. It finally fell to number 48, 
Roland L. Oliver’s “Truckee River Rap- 
ids,”’ number 53, Mrs. L. S. Wilson’s 
“Lake Michigan in Winter,” and number 
59, Rallan Maat Porter’s “Desolate,”’ de- 
serve honorable mention, as lacking but 
two. votes of the third place. The votes 
were well scattered, as almost each one 
had its admirers. 7 

In this number’s advertising pages 
will be found the ballot covering the fifth 
contest, photos 66 to 81, the August and 
September numbers. Returns of them 
will hardly come in in time to be an- 
nounced in the October number, but in 
November the result will be given as 
that that of the fourth contest is here. 

The pictures in the present issue offer 
some attractive posings of child life and 
pleasing compositions in landscape. The 
summer time lends itself to such things,. 
for the amateurs are abroad with their 
cameras, and vacation trips and summer 
sojourns in the country and at the sea- 
side are sure to result in a “new crop” of 
photographs. 

Santa Barbara is represented doubly 
this month; the mission is always attrac- 
tive to the artist, the romancer, and the 
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Number 73 OFF FROM THE HIGHWAY 


Miss Ella E. Noble, 227 East Arrelaga Street 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Number 74 SANTA BARBARA MISSION 
Carl W. Derby, Riverside, California 


Number 75 A LESSON IN BOTANY 
Charles Elmer Upton, Placerville, California 
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Number 76 ELYSIUM 


Mrs. J. Miller, Fig Avenue, Fresno, California 


Number 77 OFF FOR FISH IN THE EARLY MORN 
Louis A. Dyar, Winona, Minnesota 
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photographer; theOld World 
flavor of the Franciscan 
gown and the adobe corridor 
are pleasant in the raw West- 
ern land. The other Santa 
Barbara picture is rather a 
surprise in the dryest year of 
the decade, but it proves that 
however bad the drought 
may be for crops, there yet 
are hiding places for beauty. 

“Fair are the flowers and 
the children,” sang Richard 
Realf, and Mr. Upton has 
combined the two in his 
“Lesson in Botany.” Chil- 
dren are the charm, too, in 
the next four numbers, from 
the little toddler drinking at 
his grandfather’s well, and 
the little Dewey planning fu- 
ture naval triumphs for his 
country, to the enterprising 
early risers of fishermen, and 
the joyful “coon kids” with 
the watermelon. “Apples” 
shows a bit of healthy rural 
life, and ‘Twilight’ closes 
the installment for the next = Number -s THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
month with a touch of senti- Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


HAPPY DAYS 
Mrs. L. S. Wilson, Muskegon, Michigan 
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——, Box 37, Oneida Castle, New York 


TWILIGHT 
Geo. C. Meeker, San Jose, California 


ment that everybody will 
feel. | 

But one contest, that of 
October and November, re- 
mains in the series. ‘There 
is already in hand a multi- 
tude of photographs to be 
chosen from for it, but ‘‘there 
is always room at the top,” 
and the Editors will be glad 
to receive all through Sep- 
tember other competing 
prints, and hope that the last 
numbers of the competition 
will be the most notable of 
all. The conditions are giv- 
en in the advertising pages. 
There will be iess reason for 
comment now that the end is 
so near and so the remaining 
photographs will probably 
be printed with little or no 
text. It has been pleasant to 
talk with the competitors and 
to receive their appreciative 
letters. 
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TO BRITAIN 


(RESPONSIVE) 


Hail, Britain, hail! Thy hand we grasp, 
With joyous zeal thy voice we greet: 
Let us embrace in tenderest clasp, 
As sire and son in kinship meet: 
One crest emblazoned on our shield: 
One standard to the battlefield. 


Kkinsmen, alas, we both have erred! 
Armenian cry and Cuban blood 
Within our hearts deep pity stirred: 
And still those hearts the cry withstood ;— 
On each behold a blush of shame: 
Turn, succor now, in God’s great name! 


*T is ours to lead, for thou hast led; 
A thousand years ‘t was thine to lead! 
On countless fields thy heroes bled, 
And in their blood was sowed the seed, 
Which trampled deep in battle throng 
Has reaped been in harvest song. 


If tempests lower, if foemen flaunt _ 
With vengeful hate the pennoned spear, 
Their banded power shall never daunt 
Kinsmen whose souls can know no fear 
When flashes forth the rescuing blade 
To bid the tyrant hand be stayed. 


Hail, Britain, hail! Thy hand we grasp, 
With joyous zeal thy voice we greet: 
Let us embrace in tenderest clasp, 
As sire and son in kinship meet; 
~ One crest emblazoned on our shield: 
Christ’s standard to His battlefield. 


Flenry S. Brooks. 
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A TALE OF PUGET SOUND 


By JAMES COOPER WHEELER 


__| HE Blue Star steamed 
g away, and leit her stand- 
Al- 
though this was a 
new experience, 
#- she was not ner- 
vous. For that 
matter, the float 
was___ substantial 
aici: being built of Puget Sound ce- 
dar logs, bolted together, and roughly 
planked over. To be sure, it was a full 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and she 
did not know that at the ebb—what the 
genuine ‘“‘clam-eaters”’ call the “long run 


out’’—the waters, which now lapped the 


base of the thirty-foot bank in front, re- 
ceded until the float was a mere leap, of 
ten yards or so, from terra firma. . 

However, the lack of this consolatory 
knowledge did not daunt her as_ she 
stood, slim and erect, searching the shore 
with inscrutable face and wide gray eyes. 
Directly in front was a small pier, evi- 
dently the rude contrivance of a pioneer, 
leading by a sharp incline to the bank 
above. Two houses were in sight, stand- 
ing a few hundred feet apart; one gaudy 
with green paint, the other of the weath- 
er-beaten and harmonious gray which 
marks a certain age, and the absence of 
pigment. 

From this last dwelling a man came 
with deliberate steps to the landing. He 
Hauled out a ricketv skiff, from where in 
the deep shadow, it had lain unmarked 
by the gray eyes, and presenily pulled 
leisurely out. She waited calmly until 
the crazy boat was alongside the logs; 
then her contemplative gaze noted with 
keen scrutiny the gray-bearded Teutonic 
features ‘of the man. | 

“T am Oleanthe Peck,” she said, “‘and 
want to see August Weichbrod.”’ 

He took off his brimless hat with a 
deep bow, and answered in formal Eng- 
lish :— 
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“Tam happy to meet you, Madame. I 
am Weichbrod. Please to come in the 
boat.” 

She did so with so much lightness and 
certainty of step that the skiff scarcely 
wavered on the water, and took her seat 
in the stern, while the old man looked on 
approvingly. 

‘You have some lots for sale here?” 
she observed interrogatively, as she 
stepped ashore. 

‘‘Madame, I have,” he replied, with a 
deeper obeisance than before. 

“T came to look at them; perhaps to 
buy,” said Oleanthe. 

“Yes, Madame. But you will first 
come to the house for refreshments. You 
will have hunger. My wife is at Lake 
bay, but I can prepare for you a lunch.” 

“You are very kind. We will see the 
lots first.” 

‘““As Madame pleases.” He waved his 
arm indefinitely over the clearing. “This, 
Madame, is the townsite of Spheridian, 
duly recorded as such in the auditor’s 
office of the county of Pierce, State of 
Washington. You stand on the junc- 
tion of Rose street, and Madrone aven- 
ue. The latter extends along the water 
front.” 

- Oleanthe looked. She saw a partially 


‘cleared space along the brow of the 


bank, encumbered by stumps projecting 
above the surrounding ferns and huckle- 
berry bushes. Three large madrono 
trees, with peeling, strawberry-tinted 
trunks had evidently suggested the name 
of the thoroughfare. 

“Well,” she said, “which lots are for 
sale?” 

‘“‘Pardon me,” asked the German, “but 
does Madame contemplate to reside 
here ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered, with compressed 
scarlet lips, and rebellious gray eyes, “I 
do.” 

He loked mystified. Despite his busi- 


“RELIZVED FROM THE GAZE OF PRYING EYES” 


ness experience during the Puget Sound 
“boom,” he had never had so puzzling 
a “deal”’ as this. 

“Then, Madame, I can sell to you this 
residence at a reasonable price.” 


Oleanthe did not hear him; the gray | 


eyes were turned inward, and she was 
lost in thought. Suddenly she turned to 
Weichbrod, and asked,— 

“How far is it to the Penitentiary ?”’ 

“To the United States Penitentiary ?” 
he queried in surprise. 

She nodded, with gloomy eyes. 

“It is there, on McNiel’s island, two 
miles distant. There is no danger from 
the prisoners, Madame; they are strictly 
guarded.” 

“ft am not afraid,” she said, returning 
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to the matter in hand, “this green house, 
is it inhabited ?” 

‘‘No, Madame, I was about to say it 
is for sale. A good box hous6.ready to 
move into.” 

“What is a box house?” asked she. 

“It is evident you are a stranger, Mad- 
ame.” 

She looked at him steadily, and the 
diplomatic old German hurriedly con- 
tinued :— 

“A box house, Madame, is one with- 
out beams. It is simply boards nailed 
together like a large box.” 

“Why, how does it stand up?” 

“Tt is really very strong, Madame, and 
perfectly safe. There are many on the 
Sound.” 
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“Let me look at it.” 

There were three rooms below, and a 
huge garret, and it stood in a plot of four 
lots, about an acre, Weichbrod said. 

‘What is the very lowest price you will 
take for this place?” 

“Cash?” queried the German, areas. 
at her inquisitively. 

“Of course,” she answered. 

He pondered. There was evidently 
no dickering possible with this strange 
woman. He awfully wanted to ask four 
hundred dollars, but was afraid it would 
not do. 

“Three hundred dollars,” he said at 
last. 

Oleanthe was plainly a woman of de- 
cision. She put her hand in her bosom, 
and drew out a pocket-book, from which 
she took out a fifty dollar bill. 

“Take this on account, and give me a 
receipt. We will go to Tacoma tomor- 
row, and complete the purchase.” 

‘Madame, many thanks. At your ser- 
vice. Now will you come to the house?” 


A week later Oleanthe Peck took pos- 
session of her new home. She brought 
from Tacoma, on the Blue Star, a few ar- 
ticles of furniture, barely enough for her 
own comfort, and evidently with no 
thought to an additional inmate. 

She settled down at once, and took up 
the dreary routine of her uneventful life 
in a calm, matter-of-fact way that filled 
her neighbors with unsatisfied yearnings 
of curiosity. At least, such was the state 
of mind of the females. Among others, 
Mrs. Eichholtz, who, with the exception 
of the Weichbrods, was her nearest neigh- 
bor, was perhaps the most interested. 
Common ay to her-stubby finger ends, 
and born With an itching inquisitiveness 
that had increased with age until the de- 
tails of others’ lives was the meat on 
which she fed her mind, she at once 
scented a mystery in Oleanthe’s life. 
Disappointed through absence on theoc- 
casion of the newcomer’s first visit, the 
fire burned in her breast, and burst into 
flame as she and her daughter Gretchen 
stood on the bank, and scanned with 
jealous eyes each article that was handed 
from the steamer to the float. She 
summed up her observations i in hernative 
tongue,— 
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. ‘Gretchen, mein Kind, das ist merk- 
wurdig!” 

Oleanthe was ‘busily dusting the next 
morning, and looking very neat and trim 
and unapproachable, when she heard 
heavy, shuffling footsteps, as of shoes 
run down at heel, on the front porch. 
She went to the door, repressing an im- 
patient exclamation. 

“T haf brought you some _ botter- 
milch,” said Mrs. Eichholtz, putting 
down a full lard pail, and taking a seat. 
“And how do you feel dis morning?” 

“Very well, and many thanks,” replied 


-Oleanthe, emptying the pail, and rinsing 


it with the rapid dexterity characteristic 
of her movements. 

“It must be a kreat change for you 
here,” the old lady observed as she re- 
ceived the pail again. “Do you like it 
as vel as your former home?” 

Oleanthe’s wide brows contracted and 
she answered with a crispness that would 
have daunted a less dense and deter- 
mined enquirer,— 

“Yes, I suppose so.’ 

Mrs. Eichholtz consid with labor- 
ious smoothness,— 

“Vere vas your home?” 

This time the gray eyes snapped, and 
Oleanthe was about to say something 
that her interlocutor would not have 
liked; then with an effort she controlled 
herself. She answered with an inscrut- 
able look,— 

“In Kamschatka.” 

The German woman stared at her in a 
state of complete mystification. Her ge- 
ographical knowledge, vague at best, 
was utterly routed by this sudden de- 


mand. She had never met any one who. 


had lived in Kamschatka, and for once 
she was at a loss for a question. Olean- 
the watched her with a mischievous ex- 
pression showing at the corners of her 
lips, and now spoke again, the poised 
duster in her hand,— 


“You will pardon me if I continue 


dusting?” 
“Oh, yesh, yesh!” exclaimed the old 
woman, rising, and lumbering off home. 
She muttered to herself as she went,— 


“Kamschatka! dot vas vere de Esqui-. 


maux lif!” 
As weeks passed over and Oleanthe’s: 
residénce in Spheridian became an old 
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story, Mrs. Ejichholtz’ acerbity toward 
her increased in the same ratio as her un- 
slaked curiosity. She had tried again 
and again to lift aside the veil which en- 
shrouded Oleanthe’s past, but found her- 
self unable to get a glimpse beneath its 
smallest corner. This baffling neighbor 
of hers might, for all she could gather, 
have come from the bowels of Mount 
Rainier, or emerged from the silent 
depths of the Sound, so complete was the 
mystery which enwrapped her past. 

In consequenceof the German woman’s 
gossiping, however, Oleanthe’s fame soon 
spread far and wide through the sparse- 
ly settled district about Spheridian. A\I- 
though as lonely in her life and habits 
as Hester Prynne, the immortal creation 
of Hawthorne, she became the talk of the 
community, and perhaps the conscious- 
ness of the fact burned as cruelly in her 
breast as the scarlet letter scorched 
through to MHester’s somber heart. 
Neighborly courtesies were not for her, 
and she repelled them with a determina- 
tion that added to her unpopularity. She 
had a morbid feeling that the advances 
of her-visitors had their roots in inquisi- 
tiveness; and her heart turned with a 
shudder, back upon itself. But she 
made no outward sign, and impassive 
and indomitable, lived the life she had set 
apart for herself, with a strength that 
came from she knew not where. 


As August Weichbrod had told Ole- 
anthe, the United States Penitentiary 
was only two miles from Spheridian. As 
its name indicates, it is an institution for 
the imprisonment of those who commit 
crimes against the national government, 
such as smuggling, coining, or robbing 
the mails. A residence in it does not 
look formidable, for the “Pen,” as it is 
locally called, is a picturesque structure, 
perched on a charming site, with a wide 
outlook across the sunlit waters of 
America’s Mediterranean, and com- 
manding a view of that unique and mag- 
nificent sentinel of the lower Sound, 
Mount Rainier, from the base, almost 
touching the waters, to its snow-clothed 
summit. | 

The actual prison is a long building of 
gray stone, behind which a frame house 
is joined on for the accommodation of 
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the warden and his guards. These 
structures and the out-buildings are in 
the center of a large yard which is en- 
closed by a high wooden fence. 

-In the dining room, which is also the 
sitting room of the dwelling house, were 
one day, at the time of our tale, three 
persons: Mr. Bamber, the warden, a 
slight, keen, soldierly man; Robert 
Longmire, head keeper; and Mack, the 
Scotchman who owned the little country 
store on the county road opposite the 
massive prison gates. Another man, 


clad in striped convict uniform, passed 


through the room at intervals, engaged 
in the household duties usually per- 
formed by women. But no woman 
could have been defter or more neat- 
handed and light-footed than he in his 
flittings to and fro, although he was tall- 
er than the average of mankind, and of 

goodly proportions. This handsome 
convict was a “trusty.” He was serving 
a ten-years’ sentence for a crime com- 
mitted in Alaska. A man of educa- 
tion and antecedents that distinguished 
him from the coarser criminals, he 
was chosen as house servant, and had 


proven a treasure in that capacity. 


The warden had just lighted his cigar. 
As it drew freely, he stretched out his 
legs and observed affably,— 

“Well, Mack, what’s the news round 
about ?” | 

“Not much, sir. You know what a 
dead and alive neighborhood this is; all 
Swedes and Germans, except here. 
Stop, though! August Weichbrod has 
sold that empty house at Spheridian.” 

“Yes, who to?” the warden negligent- 


ly inquired. 


“A woman, Oleanthe Peck her name 

He stopped, and moved slightly as the 
“trusty” swept up some dust at his feet. 
The convict finished, and dustpan in 
hand, moved to where he saw another 


is 


_ bit of dirt, and stopped with his back to 


the rest, as Mack went on with his story. 
“There’s a good deal of talk about 
her. In fact, she seems a rather myste- 
rious person. No one knows anything 
about her. She lives completely by her- 
self, gets no mail, and has no visitors.” 
“What does she look like?” asked the 
warden with languid interest, his vacant. 
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eye turned on the “trusty.” That model 
servant had awkwardly upset the dust- 
pan, and was slowly gathering it up. 
Mack’s voice flowed on:— 

“Well, she’s no spring chicken, about 
thirty, I should say; tall and slim, and 
wears her clothes very neat, and like she 
was somebody. Has big gray eyes that 
look square at you.” 

The trusty capsized his pan again, and 
then sweeping it quickly up, vanished 
through the kitchen door. He did not 
appear during the rest of the conversa- 
tion, which soon ran its desultory course, 
and the men separated. 

Twice during that day the warden, to 
his great surprise, had occasion to find 
fault with his hitherto irreproachable 
trusty. Heseemed to have suddenly be- 
come listless and inattentive; and al- 
though he was perfectly respectful when 
reproved, and eager to repair his fault, 
it was evident to those keen observers of 
men, his custodians, that something was 
amiss. 

Had they followed him into his lonely 
cell at “locking up,” they might have 
seen indeed that something was terribly 
amiss with the man. Relieved from the 
gaze of prying eyes, his secret agony 
found vent; his broad chest heaved with 
repressed sobs, and the tears overflowed 
from his eyes and ran down his pale 
cheeks. At last, leaning his burning 
forehead against the cold steel wall of 
his cell, his anguish broke forth in 
words :— 

“Oleanthe,’ he moaned, “darling of 
my heart! You here to see me in my 
garb of shame! Is the New England 
home broken up? Perhaps. the old 
mother dead! And you, Oleanthe, wan- 
dering in loneliness, seeking the vicinity 
of even your convict husband for com- 
fort. Noble heart! Ever loyal. Mer- 
ciful God! must the innocent suffer with 
the guilty? Why did I sin? But my 
punishment is almost greater than my 
strength. I could have borne it alone— 
_ to the end. What has brought her here? 
Will she come to see me in my degrada- 
tion? Oh, God! no!” 

And so through the long, long night 
the miserable man with moans of an- 
guish and faint cries of despair, made bit- 
ter protest against inexorable fate. More 
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unfortunate than criminals of coarser 
mould, he suffered the poignant pangs of 
self-inflicted torture, far sterner than the 
punishment imposed by man. 

It was not surprising that Longmire 

remarked to the warden the next morn- 
ing: ““The confinement is telling on Peck 
at last, sir. He ought to have more out- 
door exercise. Do you notice how 
drawn and pale his face is this morn- 
ing?” 
* “Ves, I have observed it,’’ returned the 
warden, “it’s lucky his time is up on the 
tenth of July, only about two months 
more. Poor fellow, you’d better give 
him charge of the flower beds, and let 
Fuller take his place in the house.” 


A new interest had come into Olean- 
the’s life. 

She had determined to make a garden 
this spring. The half-acre patch back 
of her house had aparently been utilized 
for that purpose the preceding year, but 
on examining it with a view to future 
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operations, she discovered that the 
stumps of the huge firs which formerly 
occupied the ground still held posses- 
sion, only they had been burned and 
grubbed until afew inches of mould 
concealed their presence. This state of 
affairs did not accord with that thor- 
oughness which was an integral part of 
her New England character; and she re- 
solved to have them out. It would cost, 
Weichhold told her, the formidable sum 
of twenty-five dollars, but the adjective, 
which was extremely descriptive from 
the penury-stricken point of view of 
most of the neighborhood, did not ap- 
parently qualify hers. : 

A young man named Marion Reed, 
who lived near Mosquito Pass, a half 
mile distant, came up one evening in his 
canoe, and leaned over her front fence as 
she sat on her porch sewing. Oleanthe 
glanced at his vigorous form and dark 
intelligent face with inward approval, 
and waited for him to speak. This man, 
at least, seemed different from the churl- 
ish boors that she had hitherto seen 
about Spheridian. 

“T hear you want the stumps in your 
garden grubbed, Miss Peck,” said he. 

“Yes,” answered she, with an open- 
ness of manner that would have amazed 
Mrs. Ejichholtz, “I have been thinking 
about it. Won’t you come in and talk 
it over—assuming that you wish to do it 
for me.” 

As he opened the gate, he noticed that 
one of the pickets was loose. He lifted 
a stone, and using it as a hammer, made 
it secure. Then he came to the veranda. 
Oleanthe arose, and putting down her 
work, said :— 

“T am glad you came. Will you take 
those stumps out for me?” 

“Oh! yes, ma’am,” he replied, “TI’ll do 
it right enough. I’d like to look at 
them, though, and see what needs to be 
done.” 

She followed him around the house, 
observing for the first time, as she came 
close, that his stature was so great that 
she was dwarfed beside him. She also 
gained a better view of his face, which 
was sallow, lantern-jawed,and lighted by 
black eyes of unusual brilliancy and 
depth. His age must have been twenty- 
eight or thereabouts. 
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“My name is Marion Reed, ma’am,”’ 
he observed simply. “I live down yon- 
der.”’ 

She nodded, and he immediately set 
about his examination. She noted as he 
prodded, and at times dug down with a 
long-handled shovel, that he worked . 
with wonderful ease and athletic celer- 
ity. In a short time he finished and 
came back to where she stood on the 
path, her white skirt gathered in her slim 


hand. 


“What did you intend to pay for grub- 
bing these stumps, Miss ?”’ 

She flushed a little as his clear voice 
pronounced the last word, but answered 
at once with a question,— 

“What will you do it tor?” 3 

He laughed a little and looked at her 
appreciatively,— 

“You must be a Yankee, Miss.” 

The flush lingered on her cheek, but 
her eyes. smiled as she said interroga- 
tively, “Well?” 

He answered her look, and said:— 
“Perhaps you are right, but I did n’t in- 
tend to try to take any advantage of you. 
There are six pretty bad stumps there, 
and a number of smaller ones. I'll do 
the job and fill up the holes for twenty 
dollars.”’ 

“Thanks,” answered she; “I am sure 
you are honest. That will do very 
nicely. You may start as soon as you 
please.”’ 

“Tomorrow morning,” he announced, 
as he started down Post street. 

Oleanthe called goodby, and returned 
to her sewing. 

Shortly after, Mrs. Eichholtz dropped 
in and was not received by Oleanthewith 
the same unaffected affability that had 
marked her interview with her previous 
visitor. The indomitable old lady was 
not rebuffed, however, and was soon in 
possession of the important fact that 
Marion Reed was to grub the stumps 
from the garden for twenty dollars. Her 
comment was characteristic; for it con- 
veyed a question. | 

“Dot vos a kreat deal of money, but 
I suppose you haf blenty?”’ 

Oleanthe sewed a little faster, but did 
not reply. Seeing her hint was not suc- 
cessful, Mrs. Eichholtz continued after a 
pause 
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“Dot vas a schmart man, Marion 
Reed. He came here from Kansas mit 
blenty money-” The position of Olean- 
the’s head showed that she was listening, 
although she did not turn toward the 
speaker. “I dink he has lost it—in der 
~ boom. Lots of men vos lose dere money 
in dose times. I vonder if he vos 
married back dere; he neffer looks at de 
vomen here. It vos a surprise to me dot 
he comes to see you.” 

Oleanthe quietly put down her sewing, 
crossed her hands in her lap, and looked 
across to where Mount Rainier’s white 
cone was becoming haloed with pink 
and gold as the sun sank. 

‘Ts n’t it too lovely,” she said, without 
turning; “I could almost live on that 
view.” 

“Yesh, yesh,” responded Mrs. Eich- 
holtz, rising to take her departure, ‘‘but 
I like better somedings to eat.” 

She went home somewhat discomfited, 
as she always did after a visit to Ole- 
anthe, and the latter watched her retreat 
with a faint smile. The next morning 
-Oleanthe was awakened before six o’- 
clock by a clatter in the garden. She 
sprang out of bed, and pulling aside a 
fold of the curtain, peeped through. Her 
new employee was at work. Already 
he had partly bared the roots of a huge 
fir stump, and as she watched, was 
swinging a mattock with power and skill 
such as she had never seen. Like ail 
delicate women she delighted in strength 
and she watched this exhibition of grace- 
ful symmetrical force as if fascinated. 
Presently Marion happened to glance to- 
wards the house, and with a start, Olean- 
the abandoned her peep-hole and began 
hastily to make her toilet. 

She came down, looking very fresh in 
her slim daintiness, and opened the kit- 
chen door, and called: “Good morning, 
Mr. Reed, you must have arisen before 
breakfast! Have you had it?” 

Marion leaned on the handle of his 
pick and turned toward her, his dark 
face glowing with exercise and the fresh- 
ness of the morning. He looked like 
the archetype of Labor. 

“A long time ago, ma’am. I don't 
get my breakfast in bed now-a-days.” 

Oleanthe set about the preparation for 
her own morning meal in a cheerier and 


brighter mood than common. It was 
evident that her nature was sprightly, al- 
though she lived in so dull a way. She 
passed in and out of the kitchen door 
with a tripping step, and once, with a 
feeling of wonder, in a snatch of song. 


_ Her sense of loneliness was dispelied. It 


had taken flight, driven away by the sun- 
ny morning and the presence in the gar- 
den. 


As she sat ce to her simple meal, 


she suddenly realized her frame of mind, 
and said to herself, wondering and con- 
temptuous :-— 

“What is this, Oleanthe Peck? Do 
you dare to be bright and gay? Re- 
member what brought you to Spheri- 
dian! Don’t forget that you are waiting 
here for the expiration of the just sen- 
tence of your convict husband. Dare to 
be happy! You!” 

She rose as if the bread choked her, 
and rebellious tears blurred the cloudy 
depths of her gray eyes. She forced 
them back with the patience of habitual 
repression and stared her fate unflinch- 
ingly in the face. There! it was over. 
Her horrid burden was once more lifted. 
She sat down again, all her innocent 
gayety fled, and the nightmare of her 
fate once more enveloping her. 

Nevertheless, she did her household 
work that morning with a lighter heart 
than commonly throbbed within her 
breast. The spang of that busy mattock 


-was soothing on her ear, and in some oc- 


cult way conveyed hope and strength. 
She did not go out again. She even told 
herself uncompromisingly that she had 
no right to seek recreation that involved 
the companionship of her fellow creat- 
ures. She was not fit. Her convict 
husband’s crime had set her apart from 
humanity. She must dree her weird. 
Yes, though it crushed her lite, which so 
gladly leapt at the touch of kindred na- 
ture. 

At nightfall Oleanthe went out to view 
the progress her workman had made. 
He must have hacked and hewed and 
delved with incredible fury, she thought, 
as she looked at his handiwork; and so 
he had, for Weichbrod, who had dropped 
in, told her that no other two men in the 
country could duplicate that day’s work. 
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“But he’s very handy, Madame, and 
strong—strong as a lion.” 

This phrase caught Oleanthe’s fancy. 
As she was disrobing that night, she 
murmured ,— 

“Strong as a lion—and he looks good, 
too.” 

When the first mattock stroke was 
heard in the morning, she was awake. 
She was not conscious of awaiting it, buf 
when it came her heart leapt to meet the 
sound. It was as if an electric circuit, 
being broken, had been re-established. 
Her first words to him on coming down 
were gay and almost mischievous,— 

“You are so industrious you hardly let 
_me sleep,” she said. 

He turned, meeting her innocent, di- 
rect gaze, and smiled down into her eyes. 

“If you came to Spheridian for re- 


pose, he answered, “I think you have se- . 


lected the best place in the whole wide 
world.” 

Oleanthe lowered her eyes with a slow 
blush, and murmured: “Repose! I’m 
afraid I’ll never find it—even in Spheri- 
dian.”’ 

She went into the house. Marion’s 
eyes followed her with an interest that 
did not often fill them, and as he turned 
to his work again, his mind pondered 
over her words. She was a problem, this 
dainty woman, why should she live here 
alone? And why should she never find 
repose? At all event, the mystery with 
which she veiled her past could not be 
found out. Those pure gray eyes that 
met his so frankly, could conceal no 
shame! His strong heart stirred within 
himas he followed out the train of 
thought. Was this fair life, that seemed 
shaped to deserve the best, harassed or 
threatened by the deeds of others? He 
struck a mighty blow with his ax that 
severed a great tough root as if it had 
been a fern stalk, and his lean jaw looked 
grim. If she needed protection—but 
pshaw! Where was he getting to with 
his ridiculous habit of day dreaming? 
But the thought came back. If she had 
no other champicn—he stopped short 


again, and murmured, “I guess my trol- 
ley is off.” 

Time sped on with rapid-beating wing. 
June had come in the Puget Sound basin 
bringing in her beautiful hands a wealth 
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of flowers to be found in no other tem- 
perate clime. The grounds about the 
United States penitentiary glowed and 
throbbed in the sunshine. Pansies, prim- 
roses, pinks, sweet peas, geraniums, ro- 
ses, snowballs, honeysuckle, lilacs, and 
wall flowers, everywhere bespanzied the 
turf, and massed themselves on the beds, 
and clambered over the walls and trel- 
lises with a prodigality that only lav- 
ish Mother Nature—and she nly in 
her favored garden plot on Puget sound 
—can endure without exhaustion. In 
truth, even in this home ot flowers, the 
“Pen” is as a show place. _ Disciplina- 
rian Bamber had a soft spot in his stern 
soul, and it would seem that it was 
reached by the sight and smell of flow- 
ers. 

“T shall not have such success next 
year, I am afraid,” he said to August 
Weichbrod, who was steeping liis senti- 
mental German heart in the beauty and 
fragrance. “My gardener, Peck, the 
best I ever had, will be released next 
month.” 

“Peck!” said Weichbrod, “that is sin-| 
gular. We have a Peck at Spheridian 
for whom the flowers seem _ to love to 
grow.” 

“Oh! yes, the mysterious Oleanthe! I 
have heard of her. That is my gardener,” 
he whispered, indicating the trusty who 
had come up, and begun spraying a rose- 
bush within earshot. He _ continued 
aloud, “How is she getting along?” 

“Very well, indeed,” was the answer, 
“T think she will be married.” 

“You don’t say,” remarked the war- 
den, with polite interest, “to whom?” 

“To Marion Reed, I think.”’ | 

“Well, she’s a lucky woman. He’s 
— to be the best workman on North 

ay.” 

“And much further; but he was not al- 
ways a laborer. He is educated. I think 
sometimes the best laborers are not born 
to it,” said the German. 

“You are right, Weichbrod, I believe,” 
remarked the warden thoughtfully. They 
turned toward the gate, and came face 
to face with the trusty. “Why! what’s 
the matter, Peck?” exclaimed Bamber, 
you're white as a corpse.” 

“IT think it’s—the—sun, sir,” faltered 
the trusty. © 
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“Well, take care of yourself, my man; 
you'd better go in for a while.” 

Yes, it was true. Even the _ simple 
German had noticed it, though he de- 
rived most of his knowledge on the sub- 
ject from the keener observation of his 
wife. Oleanthe had gone the way of 
woman. She loved Marion. Her 
starved heart had gone out to him des- 
pite herself, and she knew—and thrilled 
with bliss as she was cognizant of the 
knowledge—that she held his heart in 
her hand. But it was by no means all 
plain sailing between them. Oleanthe’s 
consciousness of the fact that she was a 
married woman, even though the tie 
could be snapped as readily as a withered 
straw; her sense of duty to that man in 
the penitentiary; the fact that she must 
soon tell Marion the whole truth; made 
her as prickly to woo as ever a woman 
was. 

The garden had long been grubbed, 
and tiny eruptions—nature’s peaceful 
volcanoes—were occurring every day on 
the surface of the rich brown mould. 
Tender green lances, and spears of vege- 
tation thrust themselves out through 
the bosom of Mother Earth, and throve 
and flourished in the balmy air under 
the tendance of Oleanthe as if, as the old 
German had said, they did it for love of 
her. And she idolized them, every one, 
and nursed them with loving solicitude, 
feeling that she had brought them into 
the world. And as she flitted among 
them with soft foot-falls, her cheek lost 
its pallor, and her eyes grew clear and 
limpid. | 

Marion had not abandoned his inter- 
est in the half-acre patch when he had 
dug out the stumps and received his 
twenty dollars. Instead of merely filling 
the holes as he had contracted, he spaded 
the entire surface, and raked it ready for 
planting. Two days afterwards he had 
appeared at the wharf with a boat load 
of starfish. These he “packed up,” to 
use the local phrase, in a huge creel of 
his own manufacture. He distributed 
this Puget Sound top dressing over the 
garden, and for the first time Oleanthe 
was able to view these ungainly, bloated 
monsters with equanimity. At other 
times he brought gooseberry and rasp- 
berry bushes, and flowering shrubs, and 


‘garden, but the affectation was 
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fringed the borders of Oleanthe’s para- 
dise. 

Oleanthe accepted these neighborly 
attentions with a complacency that Mrs. 
Eichholtz defined as indecent forward- 
ness, but those two, in the delight of 
budding intimacy, recked not if the 
whole world looked on. ‘Then it became 
Marion’s habit to drop in on the long 
June evenings. At first he made a flimsy 
pretense of looking at, or helping in, the 
soon 
given over, and Oleanthe and Marion sat 
shamelessly on the veranda “making 
love,’ as_ their neighbor said. To be 
sure, there was none of the loud gayety 
and boysterous skylarking that usually 
marks that process in the country dis- 
tricts, but it was, after all, dangerously 
near the real thing. 

On one occasion, soon after Weich-- 
brod’s visit to the Penitentiary, Marion 
sat as usual with his long legs dangling 
from the piazza, and his dark, clear-cut 
face on a level with Oleanthe’s, who 
swung to and fro on a low rocking-chair. 

“Oleanthe,” Marion  said,—it- had 
come to be “Oleanthe” and “‘Marion,”— 
“T should like to take you over to the 
‘Pen’ to see the flowers. August says 
they are magnificent; and curiously 
enough a convict named Peck is the 
gardener.” 

She shuddered as though someone had 
trodden on her grave, and looked at him, 
wondering for a moment if he suspected. 
No, the grave, kind face contained no 
distrust. A sudden impulse moved her 
to tell him all now, and cast herself on 
his mercy. He looked so kind and 
strong, and sympathetic, that it seemed 
easy. 

“Marion!” she exclaimed, and then 
choked. 

He regarded her in surprise, and see- 
ing her eyes brimming, asked hastily, 
“Why, what’s the matter, dear!” 

The last word was used unconsciously, 
but it was so full of loving solicitude that 
it gave her courage. | 

“Marion,” she repeated, “if I were in 
prison, would you I-like me?” 

He looked at her in wonder. Of 


course he could not see the drift of her 


question. He pondered, knowing it was 
not like her to shoot arrows in the air, 
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and then answered, decisively: “Non- 
sense! you could not be!” 

“But you do not understand,” she in- 
sisted, so earnestly that he became very 
grave, “if I—if I were your wife, and— 
in—prison, would you still love me?” 

His strong, true eyes met hers as she 
piteously looked up to him, and she saw 
the color fade slowly out of his tanned 
face, until it grew to the ashen gray of a 
stone. Her task was done. She knew 
the swift intelligence of the man, and saw 
that he had penetrated the secret of her 
life. His intense gaze held her rigid, 
and she had a strange sense that sud- 
denly she had become transparent, and 
was being searched to the remotest cor- 
ner of her mental being. Marion drew 
a leng breath, and said:— 

“Sol” 

He arose and walked over to thé 
fence, leaning against it. The stillness 
that followed was so strained that the 
hum of the tiny flying insects boomed 
on Oleanthe’s ear like the roar of the 
angry waves of the ocean beating 
against the primeval rocks. Then she 
spoke. Try as she might it was only a 
timid, wretched, interrogative whisper,— 

“Marion?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Her heart leapt up, and the misery 
left her face. 
down. 

“Tell me the whole story, Oleanthe,” 
he said gently. 

She did, her gray eyes misty and her 
voice faltering and broken. The reader 
is familiar with its outline, and. the tale 
need not be re-told. At the end Marion 


reached out his hand, and silently put it 


over hers. After an interval he spoke:— 

“Well, Oleanthe, it is a sad heart his- 
tory—but— it is lived. Please God, I’ll 
make your future life happier. And 
there is no use waiting longer, is there?” 

“No,” whispered Oleanthe. 

She had got what she wanted; but 
this dreadful, masterful, gentle lover of 
hers did not seem to see the difficulties. 
She must get a divorce, and her very 
soul recoiled at the thought. Marion’s 


quick eye saw her trouble, and his mas- 
culine methods of directness and sim- 
plicity soon made her comprehend that 
the matter was less formidable than it 


He came back and sat 
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looked. Publicity might be largely 
avoided by a little diplomacy. He 
pointed out what was necessary to be 
done, and when they parted he had made 
the whole matter so clear to her that 
she felt permitted to enjoy the bliss that 
had invaded her life. . 
During the next two weeks Mrs. 
Eichholtz was tortured with curiosity. 


Something was going on under her very 
nose that she could not fathom. Ole- 


anthe Peck went away on several occa- 
sions, remaining two or three days at a 
time. ‘Twice Marion Reed was absent 
simultaneously. Nothing could — be 
dragged out of either of them. In fact, 
Marion finally told her bluntly that he 
was able to look after his own affairs 
without aid. Oleanthe was more aggra- 
vating still. She became utterly unre- 
sponsive whenever the German woman 
appeared, and would not talk. 

The climax came when, at noon of the 
oth of July, the Blue Star stopped at the 
Spheridian float and Marion and Olean- 
the (both of whom had been absent three 
days) disembarked. She was in gala 
array, and he, attired in broadcloth, 
was so transformed that Weichbrod 
stared in amazement, but Oleanthe set 
the matter straight by observing,— 

“This is my husband, Mr. Weich- 
brod.”’ 

They went directly to Paradise Lodge 
as Oleanthe now solemnly christened it. 
In a few moments Weichbrod came over 
accompanied by his wife. He had 
brought a bottle of very sour currant 
wine in which to drink their healths, 
which was duly done. Then they de- 
parted, and the newly married couple 
were alone. 

Marion was grave and quiet, as was 
his wont, but he was perfectly happy, and 
as much at his ease as could be expected 
under the circumstances. Oleanthe was 
at first feverishly gay, but her spirits 
soon drooped. Finally she brought a 
footstool, and seating herself at Marion’s 
feet, leaned her head against his knee. 

“Do you know what I am thinking of, 
dear?’ she asked. 

He stroked her hair fondly. “What, 
love?” 

“TI wonder if you can have forgotten! 
His sentence expires tomorrow.” 
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“Yes, love?” with a slight rising in- 
flection. | 

“He will be so lonely and sad. He 
has not a friend on earth, now his wife 
has left him!’ She ended in a hyster- 
ical sob. 

Marion put his large hand _ beneath 
her chin, and softly kissed her. © 

“Sadness and joy run side by side in 
this world,” he said. “When we make 
the sorrow ourselves it is not to be ex- 
pected that others shall bear it for us. 
His is a sad life because of the evil in it; 
but it should not cloud our happiness, 
though I shall give him our sympathy. 
He must bear his own burdens in the 
future.” 


The next morning Marion arose just 


as the early sun was staining the white 
side of Mount Rainier a divine pink. He 
paused on the veranda and instinctively 
drank in the beauty of the scene. Shut 
in by the surrounding islands, the placid 
Sound slept like a woodland lake. The 
tide was out to its fullest extent, and the 
fresh air tasted of the pungent flavor of 
the uncovered seaweed. A mere thread 
of water separated the float from the 
shore, and Marion could see the huge, 
smooth bowlder—a relic of glacial ac- 
tion—to which it was anchored. Some- 
thing bobbed up and down against it in 
the slow heave of the water. What was 
it? A seal? Marion was interested, and 
watched keenly; but he could not make 
it out. 
shore to satisfy himself, and met Weich- 
brod, also up betimes, on the pier. 
“There’s something there by the float 
-anchor I don’t understand,” said he. 
“Let’s go out and see what it is.” 


At last he started down to the. 
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When they had crossed half the 
stretch of beach, they both paused by a 
common impulse. The object was more 
clearly defined now. It looked like the 
grotesque figure of a man, sprawling 
against the side of the rock. 

‘Herr Gott!” said Weichbrod. 

They both ran in their excitement. 
Marion was the fleeter, and when the old 
German came up, he had hauled a hu- 
man body, clad in convict garb, on the 
shore. It lay on its back, and the eyes 
were wide open to the blue vault above. 
Perhaps they saw, though human sight 
had left them. 

“Mein Gott!’’ exclaimed the German, 
“It is the gardener!”’ 

Marion convinced Weichbrod that 
they had better take the body at once to 
the Penitentiary, and thus avoid fright- 
ening the women by the sad spectacle. 
They met the warden before they had 
gone far on their journey, at the head of 
a search party. When he had viewed the 
corpse, he drew Marion to one side and 
said gravely,— 

“Mr. Reed, I read your marriage no- 
tice in the Tacoma “Ledger” yesterday, 
and—so did he.” He pointed to the dead 


man. 
Marion shuddered. “You know?” he 
said. 
“T suspect,” returned the warden, 


“T’ve seen things.” 

“Yes,” said Marion, taking off his hat, 
“he’s served his term.’ 

The warden added as they parted,— 
“No one knows.” 


At least Oleanthe never did. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 
By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed fromi the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


NE of our little discussions in the Arbor of Abstraction ended with this re- 
mark by Elacott: 

“Tf you only held Sunday-evening receptions, Miss Ravaline, we might 
have a much wider consideration of this question by the brilliant company that 
would be certain to gather at your invitation.” 

Although, as I have said, this remark closed one discussion, it led immediately 
to another. 

“T have two reasons for not holding Sunday receptions,” said Miss Ravaline. 

“But some very good people have them,” said Elacott, “and I have always 
wondered why you did not. Now Iam going to make bold to ask you why?” 

“Because,” said she, “in the first place I consider them an affectation, and in 
the second place, I consider them vulgar.” 

Elacott opened his eyes very wide — and his mouth too, if I remember. 

“Of what in the world can they be an affectation?” said he. “I believe that 
Spanish bull-fights are generally held on Sunday afternoon; but of course you 
would hardly call a bep-heht an affectation of a bull-fight.” 

“Of course not,” said Miss Ravaline. “It will take some words to explain my 
meaning, but I think I can make it clear; and now that I have been led into declar- 
ing my opinion, I am not willing to leave it unbacked with reasons. So please be 
seated again.” 

We did as she requested —I at least with the greatest pleasure, because I am 
very fond of hearing her talk when she begins with one of her radical proposi- 
tions and then feels bound to make it abundantly good, no matter into what deadly 
peril it may lead her argument. It reminds me of the Scottish soldiers following 
the heart of Bruce after they had flung it into the midst of their enemies. 

“When one who has no need to do a certain thing,” she began, “imitates the 
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doing of it by some one who does have need to do it, that is an affectation, is it 
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not? If the maids of honor lisp because the queen can’t help lisping, that is with 
them an affectation.” 

“Perhaps it is a kindly consideration for the feelings of royalty, and therefore 
not altogether reprehensible,” said I. 

“T admit,” said Miss Ravaline, “that we ought to be kind to queens as to other 
folk. There should be no discrimination against them because they are born of 
royal blood —a thing they could n’t help. But none the less, kindly or not, the 
lisping I have supposed would be an affectation.” 

We assented. 7 

‘And so of anything else that is done unnecessarily in imitation of another.” 
said she. | | 

“But whom do the Sunday-at-home persons imitate except one another?” said 
Elacott. “It appears to me you are in danger of reasoning in a circle.” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Caviler,” said Miss Ravaline. ‘Can you not think of a class 
of people in our country —a class that has grown very large of late years — who 
from the nature of their calling, can have no evening of leisure but Sunday even- 
ing?” 

“TI suppose that is true of those in the theatrical profession,” he answered. 

“Exactly so!” said Miss Ravaline. “Now you are growing warm, as the chil- 
dren say when they hunt the slipper. If those who are connected with theaters 
wish to see their friends at home, it must necessarily be on a Sunday; and hence 
Sunday receptions by persons of that class may be perfectly proper, no matter 
what their religious professions or lack of them. But when ladies who are at liberty 
to choose any evening in the week for jollification— mild or otherwise — choose 
Sunday, they are simply aping needlessly the actors and actresses. I therefore say 
emphatically it is an affectation, and a very silly one.” - 

“Apparently, you make out a strong case,” said Elacott. “If I were to con- 
tinue the contention, I should suggest that most of those whom you criticize are 
not conscious that they are imitating any one, and therefore their action cannot 
strictly be called an affectation.” 

“Perhaps, as a matter of verbal accuracy, your objection is correct,’’ said she. 
“But the essential nature of the custom is still the same; it is virtually an unneces- 
sary aping of that which belongs properly to the dramatic profession.” 

“T imagine,” said Elacott, “that it is closely connected with, or somehow 
- grows out of, that strange predilection which it may have for players, simply be- 
cause they are players. I once sat behind a rural couple in the dress circle of a 
theater, and was more entertained by their remarks than by the play itself. Evi- 
dently they supposed the actors composed their parts extemporaneously; and such 
whispered comments as ‘Ain’t he smart?’ and ‘Ain’t she nervous?’ were frequent. 
But I am inclined to think that that unsophisticated couple were hardly more out of 
the way than many friends of mine who ina less pronounced manner appear to be 
laboring under a similar delusion. They seek the society of players as if they 
thought every flash of wit or wisdom on the stage were original with the lips that 
utter it, and as if they expected the player to go right on turning out epigrams, poe- 
try, and eloquence, through all his waking hours, in whatever place he might be. 
I cannot discover that my friends have ever shown a similar propensity to cultivate 
the society of the dramatists, who are the real originators of every word that pleases 
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them on the stage. And the funniest thing about it is, that most of them never 
find out that an actor who shines in a play may be, off the stage, the dullest of 
all dull fellows. It was said in a recent conversation in this Arbor that a picture 
of a picture never can be good art; and a similar proposition might be made re- 
garding an imitator of an imitator — which would pretty closely fit the case of the 
Sunday receptions.” | 

“But I have known some players who were very far from being dull at any 
time,” said I. | 

“So have I,” said Elacott. “I am only criticising those of my friends who 
fail to discriminate, those who appear to have an infatuation for all members of the 
profession as such. As if one should carefully make collections of hay, glue, and 
wire, because he had seen fine specimens of taxidermy.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Ravaline, “it would be better to go to the woods and fields and 
look for the live birds, would n’t it ?”’ 

“Perhaps you remember,” said I, “that you declared you had two objections to 
Sunday receptions, and you have explained but one. Will you kindly explain the 
other ?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Ravaline. “I suppose I hardly need lay down the 
proposition, so well understood, that good breeding forbids any unnecessary dis- 
regard by individuals of the customs of the people among whom they are. The 
vast majority of our people regard the Sabbath as having something of a sacred 
character; and however one may differ with them in opinion, it is a mark of vul- 
garity to treat it with ostentatious disrespect.” : 

“That reminds me,” said Elacott, “of the answer that an English atheist once 
gave me when I asked him why he attended church. ‘Because, sir,’ said he, “by 
, it is ungentlemanly not to.’ ”’ ? 
“Referring just once more to the original subject, Miss Ravaline,” said I, 
“how large must a Sunday evening company be to make it a reception, or how 
small to make it merely friendly calls?” : 

I did not intend to show any twinkle in my eye when I said this; but Miss 
Ravaline probably thought she detected one, for she answered,— 

“A single individual can sometimes make himself numerous enough to be a 


whole reception.” 


FISH PROPAGATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A STUDY OF PRACTICAL TROUT RAISING 


By ALFRED V. LA MOTTE 


in California,’ published in the 
_ Overland for December, 1897,has 
called forth numerous letters of inquiry 
as to the requirements and conditions 
necessary for the establishment of similar 
enterprises, I have thought it might not 
be amiss to enter more into detail ana 
give the readers of the Overland a gen- 
eral idea of the method pursued in the 
establishment of fishery stations for the 
replenishment of the streams. The sub- 
ject is a complex one, and as a matter 
of course only the salient features can 
be touched upon in a short article, such 
as a monthly magazine could find space 
for. It is only sowing seed for thought 
that, once interested, may seek the infor- 
mation to be derived from the many 
comprehensive works that have been 
written on the subject from all stand- 
points. 

The importance to humanity of any- 
thing which tends to increase the food 
supply must appeal to all thinking 
minds, and especially at this time, when 
there seems to be a general awakening 
to the fact that unless something is done 
for the betterment of the conditions sur- 
rounding the poorer classes, much suf- 
fering must ensue in the near future. It 
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would appear from intelligent investiga- _ 


tion that this suffering would be averted, 
or at least much ameliorated, by the util- 
ization of the gifts of an All-Wise Prov- 
idence, who has given us our lands and 
our waters, from which to gain a main- 
tenance. Both are equally productive, 
when properly utilized, and we are not 
giving a good account of our steward- 
ship if we neglect either. 

‘With these few introductory remarks, 
I will proceed to a description of the 
method adopted for the taking of trout 
eggs, for artificial propagation. 

As. the present system is almost uni- 
form, it would probably be well to par- 
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ticularize, and describe the fishery sta- 
tion just established by the San Fran- 
cisco and North Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, situated at Outlet creek, a tribu- 
tary of Eel river, in Mendocino county,. 
California, about thirty miles north of 
Ukiah, the county seat. Outlet creek is 
a stream about sixty feet in width which 
drains Little Lake valley, which in turn 
comprises an area of some fifteen or 
twenty square miles of valley land, wa- 
tered by seven streams entering it froin 
thesurrounding hills. In the springof the 
year, during the floods, the trout ascend. 
Fel river from the ocean to their spawn- 
ing grounds in the cascade tributaries, 
where they deposit their eggs on the 
gravel beds to hatch. The trout, at this. 
season, impelled by the instinct of repro- 
duction, admit of no obstacles to reach- 
ing their destination and force their way 
over rapids and cascades, which ordinar- 
ily it would seem impossible for them to. 
pass. For the purpose of capturing the 
fish on their ascent, the railroad com- 
pany built a weir of pickets, six feet 
high, across the source of the stream 
where it leaves the lake, with a trap at 
the apex, from which the fish entering 
could not escape. The wings of the 
weir are one hundred yards long each, 
opening out like the letter A from the 
trap and pen. On the shore opposite 
the trap is an open shed in which is 
placed a tank, or trough, divided into 
two compartments filled with water, and 
a table on which to place the pans as the 
eggs are taken. When the fish enter the 
trap they are dipped out with a scoop 
net and towed ashore in a sink boat and 
placed in the trough, the males in one, 
the females in the other. When all is 
in readiness the female is taken out and 
her eggs expressed by hand into a 
spawning pan, and in the same manner 
fertilized with the male fish. The eggs 
are then allowed to stand a few minutes. 
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to insure fecundation, and are then gen- 
tly submerged, and about an inch of wa- 
ter allowed to cover them to exclude the 
air — no water being used until after the 
eggs are fertilized. 

When the supply of fish in the trap is 


exhausted, the eggs are carried over to. 


the eying shed. The eying shed, as it 
is called for the reason that the eggs are 
kept here till incubation has arrived at 
that period when the eye becomes vis- 
ible, is a rough board building contain- 
ing troughs sixteen feet long by sixteen 
inches wide and six deep, made of two- 
inch sugar pine planks and coated with 
asphaltum. Through the troughs a 
stream of clear water, from the canyon 
beside which the shed is placed, is kept 
constantly running. | 

The eggs are now carefully emptied 
into wirecloth baskets, suspended in 
these troughs, to remain until their eyes 
appear, which generally takes from fif- 
teen to twenty days, in accordance with 
the temperature of the water, say fifty to 
sixty degrees, which accelerates or re- 
tards incubation. Constant attention 1s 
necessary during this period to keep the 
eggs scrupulously clean, which is done 
by the use of a feather and gently oscil- 
lating the basket to allow the “dust” — 
so called by fish raisers — to pass away. 
If dirt is allowed to accumulate on the 
eggs in hatching, respiration is shut off 
and the eggs perish. All eggs are res- 
piratory, so to speak, or, more properly, 
require the air contained in the water for 
their development. All dead eggs are 
removed with wire pincers, care being 
taken in doing so not to injure the liv- 
ing ones. Well vitalized water is essen- 
tial to the healthy development of the 
eggs, as well as the fish, subsequently, 
therefore, it is sprayed through strainers 
at the end of each trough and also at the 
disbursing trough on entering the build- 
ing. 
At the weir adjoining the trap is a 
pen, or corral, in which the fish are 
placed which enter the trap in an imma- 
ture state, where they are kept a few 
days, awaiting maturity, at which time if 
not ripe for spawning they are liberated 
and allowed their own sweet pleasure as 
to when and where they shall deposit 
their eggs; to be largely consumed and 
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destroyed by their enemies, which are 


legion. 


When the eye spots appear, prior to 
which time they are too sensitive for 
transportation, they are placed on frames 
with canton flannel bottoms, covered 
with a piece of thin house lining, or but- 
ter cloth, and soft velvet moss. In warm 


_weather a tray of broken ice is placed in 


a crate above the eggs to keep them 
cool and moist, as they will: perish if al- 
lowed to get dry; the frames are then 
packed in boxes made for the purpose, 
where they are held in place by grooved 
stays, with a free circulation of air all 
around them. They are then shipped 
to Ukiah, to the railroad company’s 
hatchery at that place, to complete the 
process of incubation. After hatching, 
when they have attained about two 
inches in length, they are distributed to 
the streams through thie section trav- 
ersed by and tributary to the railroad 
system, comprising the counties of Ma- 
rin, Sonoma, Mendocino, and Lake. 


Thus the question has been settled as 
to what we are to do to maintain a stock 
of trout in our streams. A few seasons 
will give ample proof of the fact that na- 
ture unaided cannot maintain a supply 
of fish in our streams to meet the de- 
mands of our ever-increasing army of 
fishermen, and we are forced to appeal 
to artificial methods, which in the mat- 
ter of fish propagation take precedence 
of the natural. 

As stated in a prior article the greater 
loss occurs (in the natural method) while 
they are in the embryonic state and un- 
able to evade their enemies, when they 
become the prey of everything that seeks 
them for food and are also largely de- 
stroyed by the turbidity of the waters 
during the storms, and subsequently by 
the recession of the water from the sand 
beds on which the eggs have been de- 
posited. This is all avoided by artificial 
propagation, and when the fish are de- 
posited in the streams they are enabled 
to evade their enemies and seek their 


own livelihood from the abundant supply 


of natural food contained in the waters 
which they frequent, reducing the ratio 
of loss to.a minimum. 

The prosecution of this enterprise 
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gives to the forlorn fisherman — who is 
forever bemoaning the rapid depletion 
of the streams — the assurance that the 
three thousand miles of trout waters in 
the counties named will be fully stocked 
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and maintained with the best varieties 
of trout, which in addition to the present 
natural supply will open up a field for 
the gratification of his favorite pastime, 
unsurpassed on the Pacific Coast. 


ON THE PRESIDIO HILLS 


Bare of all save bending grasses, 
Fleurs-de-lis, 

And a wind that lightly passes 
From the sea. 

O, today I would be dreaming 

Where the lances green are gleaming,— 

Where the lonely mists are lifting, 

And the salt, salt winds are drifting 
From the sea! 


Silent save for bird notes falling 
Full and free, 
And a wind that’s ever calling 
To the sea. 
O, today I would be resting 
Where the meadow-lark is nesting,— 
Where the fleurs-de-lis are growing, 
And the salt, salt winds are blowing 
From the sea! 


Yes, I’m dreaming of the shining 
Fleurs-de-lis, 
And a wind that’s softly pining 
For the sea,— 
Of the grass in waving motion 
On the wild hills by the ocean, 
Where the lark its flight is winging 
And the wind is singing, singing 
To the sea! 


Martha 7. Tyler 
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AMONG THE PINES OF SHASTA 


A STUDY IN PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By EDWIN 


HE name of 
David Douglas 
is more _inti- 
mately identi- 


forests of the 
Pacific coast 
than that of any 
other botanist 
or naturalist. 
His memory is 
perpetuated in 
the nomenclature of some of the noblest 
specimens of native conifers; and if adis- 
tinct memorial were lacking, the honor 
conferred by scientific writers whenever 
they treat of the wonderful plan: life of 
the Sierras, the Coast range, and the 
Cascades of the Oregon and Washing- 
ton mountain system,would be sufficient. 
It was a fitting tribute to this enthusias- 
tic and intrepid explorer of our “forests 
primeval” to classify the majestic spruce 
of the northern woodlands (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii), with the name of its discov- 

erer, and it is a gratifying evidence of 
popular appreciation to hear the un- 
couth, unlearned “swamper” of the log- 
ging camp distinguish the red fir from 
all others of its species as the “Douglas 
fir,’ observing no feature that would en- 
title it to the scientist’s designation of 
“silver fir,’ and utterly ignoring the 
Latin terminology that disguises the gi- 
gantic tree as Abies magnifica. 

It was David Douglas, who, on Octo- 
ber 26, 1826, discovered, on the wooded 
slopes of the Willamette valley, a tree 
new to botany, unclassified in the books, 
unmentioned by Nee, or Menzies, or 
Chamisso, or Eschscholtz, or Wrangel: 
although these pioneers of science along 
the western verge of a continent not yet 
intelligently explored had traversed the 
same ground many years before the 
sturdy Scot came to verify and expand 
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fied with the 


H. CLOUGH 


the facts and theories partially gathered 
and inadequately exploited by his pre- 
decessors. He had observed, in an In- 
dian’s pouch, seeds of a new species of 
pine, which were obtained, the Indian 
said, from the cone of a very large tree 
growing far to the southward of the Co- 
lumbia- In his journal he tells how he 
found his “long-wished-for pines, and 
lost no time in examining them and en- 
deavoring to collect specimens and 
seeds.” So stupendous was his discovery 
from his own point of view that he 
doubted whether full credence would be 
given by those far distant from the field 
of his. exploration. 


New and strange things seldom fail to 
make strong impressions, and are therefore 
frequently over-rated, (he writes,) so that, 
lest I should never see my friends in Eng- 
land to inform them verbally of this most 
beautiful and immensely grand tree, I shall 
here state the dimensions of the largest I 
could find among several that had been blown 
down by the wind. At three feet from the 
ground its circumference is 57 feet 9 inches; 
at 134 feet, 17 feet 5 inches; the extreme 


length, 245 feet. 

If the lumbermen of the Sierra saw- 
mills and logging camps were prone to 
the sentimentalism that pervades more 
esthetic employment, they would en- 
deavor to pay the debt of gratitude they 
owe David Douglas by insisting that this 
tree, from which they have so largely 
profited, shall be forever known as the 
Douglas pine, discarding the common 
designation of Sugar pine, and respect- 
fully repudiating the discoverer’s loving 
tribute to Doctor Lambert involved in 
the accepted scientific appellation of 
Pinus Lambertiana. Thus we should 
confer deserved honor upon one who 
first made the world acquainted with the 
three kingliest products of the Pacific 
Coast forests,—the giant spruce of the 
Oregonian wilderness, the solemn fir of 
the cloud drift region and the sugar pine 
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of the Sierras,—three magnificent pro- 
ducts of Nature’s munificence, equaled 
only by the redwood of the Coast range, 
Sequoia sempervirens, and surpassed in 
towering grandeur only by the patriarch 
regnant of the world’s forests, Sequoia 
gigantea. 

he sugar pine has been described by 
John Muir, intimate and confidant of 
California forests, peaks, and glaciers, as 
the sun-tree of the Sierra, because its 
wood is of such fine grain and texture 
and grows so richly in its cream-yellow 
hue that a poet might easily imagine 1t 
a mass of condensed sunbeams. But 
John Muir will not sully the fair page of 
Nature’s forest record with sordid calcu- 
lation of the commercial value of these 
trees. He will tell us that the sugar pine 


is “unfamiliar and self-contained”; that _ 


“in approaching it, we feel as if in the 
presence of a superior being, and begin 
to walk with a light step, holding our 
breath”; that the “yellow pine is found 
growing with the sugar pine on warm 
hillsides, and the white silver fir on cool 
northern slopes”; and that “noble as 
these are, the sugar pine is easily king, 
and spreads his arms above them in 
blessing while they rock and wave in 
sign of recognition”; but he will not tell 
us that while he loves these beautiful 
trees for themselves alone, reveling in 
the grandeur oi the thoughts which they 
inspire in his reverent soul, there are 
other men in these forests who regard 
them with a mercenary eye, observing no 
quality of symmetry that does not indi- 
cate “clear lumber,” mentally “scaling” 
the number of “feet”? contained in each 
columned spire and elegant shaft, and 
studying them with the critical glance of 
experts accustomed to calculate the pro- 
fit to be derived from this “timber” after 
the expense of “getting it to market” is 


deducted from the “price on board.” 


It is necessary and practical, however, 
that we should know these things; for 


out of the material furnished by our for- 


ests comes the shelter that civilization 


has provided for mankind since mankind 
ceased to prefer the arboreal habit. It is 


eminently practical knowledge that in- 
forms us of the superior profit, commer- 
cially considered, accruing to the lum- 
berman who operates a sawmill in an ac- 
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cessible forest of sugar and yellow pine; 
there is an intrinsic value in the scien- 
tifically demonstrated fact that these two 
species of pine are usually found in the 
same belt of the Sierra, companioning 
each other throughout, at an altitude not 
exceeding six thousand feet nor growing 
below three thousand feet; and it is im- 
portant, in a commercial sense, to know 
that in none of the forested regions of 
California does sugar pine or yellow pine 
grow profitably at an altitude below four 
thousand feet. The timber line, for com- 


-mercial purposes,ends at seven thousand 


feet, and below three thousand the for- 
ests are of indifferent value, containing 
as they do a scrub growth of all varieties 
and an inferior pine, described in the vo- 
cabulary of the lumber camp as “bull 
pine.” 

The timber belt of the Sierra, there- 
fore, may be confined, for all practical 
purposes, to a narrow strip between alti- 
tudes of 3,500 and 5,500 feet extending 
from the Cascade range of Washington 
and Oregon to Tehachapi in Southern 
California. Throughout this belt are 
found regions rich in growths of sugar 
pine, complemented by still more exten- 
sive growths of yellow pine, but at the 
present time about one half of the sugar 
pine in California is not economically ac- 
cessible. Of the regions containing the 
best forests of sugar and yellow pine 
more or less accessible, the National 
Government has reserved in the Yosem- 
ite National Park 1,250,000 acres; and 
another valuable section of the. sugar 
pine belt is excluded from commercial 
use in the Kaweah reservation in the 
King’s River country. One of the most 
beautiful and graceful trees in the world 
is a sugar pine in the Kaweah forest, 


measuring twelve feet in diameter and 


lifting to a height of 350 feet. This tree, 
which probably contains at least 35,000 
feet of lumber, is a clear column to the 
first limb and along the length of the 
first hundred feet scarcely diminishes in 
diameter. 

Under existing conditions, the most 
accessible timber region containing 
sugar and yellow pine is immediately 
within the radius of Mount Shasta in Sis- 
kiyou and Shasta counties. This region 
comprises the area of the basins of the 
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McCloud and Pitt rivers. Both of these 
densely forested areas are within easy 
distance of the California and Oregon 
railroad and the McCloud Valley forest 
is penetrated by a branch line of railway 
. from Upton to McCloud, in Squaw val- 
ley, a distance of twenty miles over a 
spur of the Mount Shasta range on a 
four per cent grade, averaging a rise of 
212 feet to the mile from the base to the 
summit on either side of the mountain. 

The McCloud timber belt is twenty 
miles wide and about one hundred miles 
long, trending east and west. The bulk 
of this forest is yellow pine, not more 
than 15% per cent being sugar pine; but 
of this the quality is unsurpassed, pro- 
ducing a lumber that commands the 
highest market price for every descrip- 
tion of finishing required in building. 
The inferior grades of sugar and yellow 
pine cut in this forest are used chiefly for 
boxes, the mill of Scott & Van Arsdale 
at Upton converting over a million feet 
of timber into lumber of this character 
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for the fruit growers of Southern Cali- 
fornia during the last year. 

The Scott & Van Arsdale mill at Mc- 
Cloud is the most extensive now in oper- 
ation in this belt of timber. The daily 
output of the mill is one hundred thou- 
sand feet a day, and it is the intention to 
increase this amount to one hundred and 
fifty thousand feet a day before autumn. 
The annual output of the mill averages 
thirty million feet, which is only about 
ten million feet less than one third of the 
total lumber product of Siskiyou county. 

Tributary to the McCloud section and 
operating exclusively in the Shasta tim- 
ber belt, are the mills of Leland Vance, 
McKay, Warren & Anderson, Neil & 
Jones, and Porter, all of whom market 
their lumber through Scott & Van Ars- 


dale. The lumber product of the Mc- 


Cloud region is estimated at fifty million 
feet; and the total product of Siskiyou 
county averages about eightymillion feet 
a year. The sugar pine of this output 
sells for $44 a thousand in Sacramento 
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and San Francisco, and the return in 
coin to the Siskiyou lumber industry 
averages $13 a thousand, or $104,000 a 
year, eighty per cent of which is ex- 
pended in wages paid to employees. 

The area of accessibility is probably 
greater than that of any other forest in 
the Sierra, a circumstance practically 
demonstrated by the fact that the mill 
men of McCloud have built a town at 
this terminus of the McCloud railway 
with the intention of maintaining it as a 
distributing and shipping point for at 
least twenty years, extending the rail- 
road as the process of cutting the forest 
progresses, the theory of the lumber men 
being that it is as economical to haul 
the logs twenty miles to the mill as it is 
to transport them five miles. 

The method and apparatus in opera- 
tion at McCloud vastly facilitates the 
economical handling of logs and lum- 
ber. Five traction engines are in use, 
each engine registering eighty-horse 
power and averaging a carrying capacity 
of thirty-five tons over a maximum 
grade of ten per cent, enabling them to 
crawl around the steep bluffs and de- 
clivities of a mountainous region with 
“deck loads” that could not be moved a 
foot by oxen, mules, or horses, involving 
the comparatively nominal expense of an 
engineer and a fireman and saving the 
expense of animals in fuel alone. From 
the trucks hauled by these engines the 
logs are unloaded into a reservoir at the 
mill with a capacity of three million feet: 
and thence pass as they may be required 
into the mill, where the saws convert 
them into lumber to be immediately and 
directly loaded upon the waiting flat cars 
and conveyed to Upton, where the box 
factory is situated, or shipped north or 
south over the tracks of the California 
and Oregon to consignees in Portland 
or the Eastern States, or in Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and way stations. 

The demand for sugar pine strength- 
ens and maintains the price. In conse- 
quence the consumer pays more for this 
grade of lumber than he does for red- 
wood or yellow pine and the mill man is 
thus enabled to cut this timber in regions 
where the handling of cheaper lumber 
would be unprofitable. Upon the basis 
of relative accessibility, therefore, sugar 
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pine can be milled long after thrifty for- 
ests of cedar, fir, yew, tamarack, and yel- 
low pine, growing in close proximity to 
transportation points have been aband- 
oned. As the region of absolute inacces- 
sibility is approached the cheaper 
growths of timber disappear from the 
lumber mills and only sugar pine is mov- 
ing. In regions similar to that of the 
McCloud basin yellow pine may be prof- 
itably handled in conjunction with sugar 
pine. 

The abrupt slope of the McCloud val- 
ley and its tributary ravines, gorges, and 
canyons, insures a swift drainage produ- 
cing conditions peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of the sugar and yellow pines. 
Too much moisture “shakes” the tim- 
ber, inducing decay at the heart of the 
tree, and rendering it more or less unfit 
for lumber. A notable example of this 
effect is presented in the magnificent 
forest of Big Butte creek and Little 
Butte creek in Southern Oregon. A 
personal inspection of these forests has 
demonstrated that the timber is for the 
greater part rotten to the core. There is 
no small sugar pine in this forest, the 
trees attaining a growth of four and one 
half to six feet in diameter and when 
ripe beginning to decay within six inches 
of the bark; becoming softer at the heart. 
The level character of the country and 
the heavy rainfall, in addition to four and 
eight feet of snow every winter, imper- 
ceptibly draining, have contributed to 
the condition observable in this forest. 

The scientific theory of the forest 
growths of the Sierra is based upon Pro- 
fessor Muir’s observation of glacial ac- 
tion. While searching the wide basin of 
the San Joaquin and trying to account 
for the absence of Sequoia where every 
condition seemed favorable for its 
growth, it occurred to Professor Muir 
that this remarkable gap in the Sequoia 
belt is located exactly in the basin of 
the ancient mer de glace of the San Joa- 
quin and King’s River basins. He then — 
perceived that the other great gap in the 
belt, forty miles wide, extending between 
the Calaveras and Tuolumne groves, oc- 
curs in the basin of the great ancient mer 
de glace of the Tuolumne and Stanislaus 
basins, and that the smaller gap between 
the Merced and Mariposa groves, occurs 
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in the basin of the smaller glacier of the 
Merced. He deduced from this observa- 
tion that the wider the ancient glacier, 
the wider the corresponding gap in the 
Sequoia belt. The inevitable conclusion, 
therefore, is, that the Sequoia rooted it- 
self in the first soil uncovered after the 
melting of the glaciers, excluding all 
other vegetation not depending for pri- 
mary existence upon excessive moisture. 
The result of Professor Muir’s close and 
constant observation inclines him to the 
belief, that since the Sequoia forests pre- 
sent a more and more ancient aspect as 
they extend backward, the distribution 
of this growth must have been from the 
south; while the sugar pine, the great 
rival of the Sequoia in the northern 
groves, seems to have come around the 
head of the Sacramento valley and down 


the Sierra from the north. Consequently | 


when the Sierra soil-beds were first 
thrown open to pre-emption on the melt- 
ing of the ice-sheet, Sequoia may have 
established itself along the available por- 
tions of the south half of the range, prior 
to the arrival of the sugar pine; while the 
sugar pine took possession of the north 
half, prior to the arrival of Sequoia. 

A very common expression of the 
sugar pine growth is the cluster, clumps 
growing at wide intervals apart in deep 
well-drained soil. Fully eighty per cent 
of the sugar pine growth is found in this 
position, the group rarely exceeding five 
or six trees. On what is known as the 
Georgetown divide, in Nevada county, 


one acre contained fifty-four trees aver- 


aging four feet in diameter in groups of 
from four to seven trees. 

The distribution of sugar and yellow 
pines extends southward to Kern coun- 
ty, where the groves are considerable 
and for the most part accessible; Ma- 
dera county has a scant fringe of sugar 
pine on the eastern verge; groups of 
varying area are found in Calaveras, 
Tuolumne, San Joaquin, El Dorado, 
Placer, Nevada, Sierra, Butte, Lassen, 
Tehama, Shasta, Trinity, Siskiyou, and 
Modoc. Shasta is timbered east and 
west of the Sacramento river; Siskiyou 
is not well timbered except in the Mc- 
Cloud River basin; and in Modoc, al- 
though topographically a vast magma of 
lava, the forests are widely extended, es- 


pecially on the plateaus of the sugar pine 
belt. The timber is sound as a rule and 
will eventually be available. 

The yellow pine of the McCloud and 
Pitt river basins is of the Jeffrey variety, 
forming magnificent forests scarcely in- 
vaded by any other tree. Botanists de- 
scribe this peculiar growth as differing 
from the ordinary form in size, being 
only about half as tall, and in its redder 
and more closely furrowed bark, gray- 
ish-green foliage, less divided branches, 
and larger cones. 

Of these choice sections in the Mc- 
Cloud region, the Siskiyou Lumber & 
Mercantile Company owns about sixty 


thousand acres, and twenty-five thou- 


sand acres of this timber is of the best 
marketable variety. Another valuable 
section is in the big bend of the Pitt 
river, one plateau containing about ten 
thousand acres rich in sugar pine, every 
acre of which is easily accessible. This 
timber is on the railroad grant and is ap- 
proached from the south by a railroad 
fourteen miles long and a flume travers- 
ing thirty-five miles. 

Interspersed throughout this region 
there are sections of government land 
awaiting pre-emption, but the odd sec- 
tions not yet in private ownership are 
owned by the railroad company. The 
price on this so-called railroad land is 
graded to comprise select lands offered 
at ten dollars an acre in lots of ten 
thousand acres; eight dollars an acre for 
fifteen thousand acres; seven dollars and 
fifty cents an acre for twenty thousand 
acres; and six dollars an acre for all the 
timber accessible to the McCloud River 
railway. 

After the timber has been cut from 
the plateaus of the McCloud river, the 
soil produces a nutritious grass similar 
in quality to that of the meadows of these 
altitudes, offering excellent summer 
ranges for cattle. Wherever water is 
procurable upon this soil from the river 
or its numerous creek tributaries good 
crops may be assured. ‘The average 
vield is two tons of timothy hay to the 
acre, and alfalfa equally productive at 
each cutting. Crops of potatoes con- 
taining specimens weighing five pounds 
are frequent; all vegetables growrapidly; 
fruits of the apple, prune, and pear vari- 
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ety mature well in a soil of lava ash and 
decayed vegetation washed upon the 
flats and meadows by the winter rains. 
The wild fruits and berries of the Mc- 
Cloud include plums, cherries, blackber- 
ries, raspberries, strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, huckleberries, serviceberries, and 
thimbleberries. Plowing begins in this 
region in the early part of May and the 
crop is harvested in the latter part of 
July or the first of August. 

The average morning and evening 
temperature in summer is sixty degrees, 
and the thermometer registers eighty at 
noon. ‘The coldest winter temperature 
has never within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant fallen below ten above zero 
in a very exceptional season, and the 
mercury has marked eighty-five degrees 
in October and March. The average 
snow-fall on the McCloud is two and 
one half feet, usually beginning about 
the middle of December and melting 
about the middle of April, the time when 
the grass starts and the cattle are driven 
upon the range. The frosts are not se- 
vere, beginning about the latter part of 
September and ceasing in April. The 
average temperature of the McCloud 
region does not vary ten degrees from 
that of the Sacramento valley and the air 
is clearer and purer, owing to the alti- 
tude. 

As a summer resort the Shasta region 
is unsurpassed. The scenery is pictur- 
esque, the atmosphere is healthful, the 
breezes are cool and refreshing, the 
streams are swarming with trout, and the 
forests are full of game. The McCloud 
river, tumbling, tossing, and tormenting, 
forces its way through the canyons, 
sparkling in the sunshine of the forest 
rifts, babbling to the sedges or uttering 
querulous complaint to the ragged rocks 
over which it cascades into pools placidly 
spreading to mirror the nodding pines 


and the beetling crags frowning down 
upon this ceaseless liquid vivacity. At 
intervals between the Horshoe bend 
and Bigelow’s meadows the river leaps 
from precipitous ledges in falls ranging 
from twenty-five to seventy-five feet ver- 
tical descent. What is known as the 
Middle fall, eight miles from McCloud, 
is one of the most symmetrical of the 
Sierra cascades, rivaling in beauty the 
famous Bridal Veil of Yosemite when 
the waters of the Merced are silvery 
banners on the winds of autumn. 
There is much in the Shasta region to 
interest all who may elect to live there 
temporarily or permanently—much that 
will be of lasting value to those who 
know how to observe and assimilate the 
knowledge thus acquired. The lover of 
the grand and picturesque in nature will 
never tire of the panoramic beauties of 
Shasta, lifting over two miles from its 
base, stretching seventeen miles from 
east to west, upholding its eighty-four 
cubic miles of lava and volcanic cinder, 
with its five thousand feet of snowy ex- 
panse, and wooing the cloud drift of the 
Sierra from winds that have tossed it 
through leagues of space. The scientist 
will here find a wonderful romance writ- 
ten in the rocks or whispering in the 
pines centuries old. The fisherman and 
the hunter will never lack for a full creel 
or opportunity to win antlered trophies 
by skill with his rifle. The weary and 
the heavy-laden will here find restful re- 
pose, and on every balsam-freighted 


breeze will float to them new vigor and a © 


growing strength of limb and lung. It is 
a summer land, where the discontented 
may find peace of mind and where the 
slave of the work habit may cast off his 
shackles of drudgery, and regain, for the 
time at least, the elasticity and free ac- 
tion of youth, unfettered by the enervat- 
ing influences of a sordid ambition. 
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JUST BEFORE SAILING FOR MANILA 


THE WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES---IV 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


XI—THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST 
CAMPAIGN 


balance for a day. General Toral 

informed General Shafter that the 
approval of Madrid had not been re- 
ceived and would be necessary before the 
surrender was complete, and the com- 
missioners named by the Spanish com- 
mander demanded: that the Spanish 
soldiers should not surrender their arms, 
but should merely deposit them to be 
boxed and shipped with them to Spain. 
General Linares, from the bed where he 
lay between life and death from his 
wound, wrote to General Shafter beg- 
ging that the small arms should be re- 
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S ANTIAGO’S surrender hung in the 


turned to his soldiers after they had sur- 
rendered them, that they might be per- 
mitted to take them back to Spain. Gen- 
eral Toral added his eloquence to the re- 
quest, urging that they had not been 
vanquished, and should not be sent 
home in humiliation. The commission- 
ers on the part of the United States were 
so far touched by the appeals of the 
Spanish commanders that they referred 
the request to Washington with the re- 
commendation that it be granted. The 
American commissioners readily yielded 
on immaterial points that saved the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Spaniards. “Sur- 
render” was softened to “capitulation” in 
the articles of agreement, and other 
changes of phraseology were made. The 
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President refused to ship the arms back 
to Spain, and however unwillingly, the 
Spanish commander was forced to sub- 
mit. Hunger and sickness ruled within; 
the American troops were ready to as- 
sault from without. General Linares had 
already dictated a cable dispatch to Ma- 
drid stating the impossibility of holding 
the place or of breaking out. In a dis- 
patch dated July r2th he had described 
the condition of his forces: weak and 
sick; the field and company officers killed 
or wounded; men kept in the trenches 


way between the lines. The Spanish 
commander, gray and broken in spirit, 
received the sword that he had sent to 
General Shafter in token of submission. 
Then at the word of command, the Span- 
ish battalions began their march to de- 
posit their arms, and to take their place 
in the camp assigned them by General 
Shafter. The Spanish soldiers accepted 
their fate with comparative indifference, 
and were soon fraternizing with the 
Americans. The prospect of plenty to 
eat and a return to their homes was a 
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when they should be in the hospital: 


rain deluging everything; provi- 


sions but rice. To attempt to break out 


he must leave one third of his force be- — 
hind, sick and wounded, and in the con- © 


dition of the men, and the state of sup- 
plies, the attempt must result in a “ver- 
itable disaster.” There was no choice 
but to accept the terms offered, and on 
the 17th of July the city and army were 
turned over to the American command- 
er. At g o’clock in the morning Gen- 
eral Shafter and General Toral met half 


compensation for the mortification of 
surrender. 

While the delivery of arms was going 
on, General Shafter rode forward by the 
side of General Toral toward Santiago. 
He was accompanied by his staff, and 
followed by a squadron of the Second 
Cavalry and the Ninth Infantry regi- 
ment. As the column passed the Span- 
ish defenses, the American commander 
complimented General Toral on their 
strength, and a grim smile lighted the 
face of the Spaniard. Three lines of 
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barricades strong enough to protect men 
from shrapnel lay between the Ameri- 
can position and the city, and these were 
faced by an entanglement of barbed 
wire. “Fighting as the Spaniards did 
the first day,” wrote General Shafter to 
the War Department, “it would have 
cost five thousand lives to have taken 
it.’ | 

At noon the American flag was raised 
over the Government House of Santi- 
ago. The ceremony was simple. In the 
plaza facing the picturesque Moorish 
structure known as “the palace,” which 
serves as the official building, the Ninth 
regiment was drawn up. ‘The cavalry 
with drawn sabers occupied the streets 
leading into the plaza. Before the pal- 
ace were gathered the American com- 
manders. Outside the line of troops 
and covering the roofs of the houses 
were all that remained of the people of 
Santiago. On the heights surrounding 
the city the circling line of blue showed 
where the American troops stood at at- 
tention before their trenches. The ca- 


thedral bells chimed out the hour of 
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twelve. The squadron of cavalry and 
the regiment of infantry presented arms, 
and at the word Captain McKittrick 
hoisted the American flag. The Sixth 


Cavalry band played the “Star Spangled 


Banner,” and a light battery fired a sa- 
lute of twenty-one guns. The troops 
standing at attention before the trenches 
heard the President’s dispatch of thanks 
for their valor read before them, and 
broke into cheers as the salutes told 
them that the flag floated over the city 
that they had come to win. 

The condition of affairs in Santiago 
was quite as distressing as had been rep- 
resented by the refugees who were re- 
ceived within the American lines at the 
threat of bombardment. Food supplies 
were almost exhausted. Liquor was 
found in plenty, but even the rich were 
starving. On the day of the surrender 
the Red Cross steamer “State of Texas’”’ 
entered the harbor and began to issue 
supplies to the starviny. 

“Questions to the applicants were un- 
necessary,” says an observer. “Their 
emaciated faces and eager eyes told that 
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they were desperately hungry. The chil- 
dren were pitiful objects. They were 
not naked, as in the newspaper pictures, 
but their arms and hands seemed flesh- 
less, the skin was drawn tight over their 
pinched faces, and their eyes had an un- 
natural luster. The Spanish soldiers did 
not openly beg for food, but when ques- 
tioned they said earnestly that they were 
very hungry, and food given to them 
they devoured ravenously.” 

The rosters of troops turned over to 
General Shafter showed 22,789 men in 


_troops,— surrendered to 


Toral an assurance that the surrender 
had been made. Over one third of them 
were on the sick list, and the others were 
suffering from lack of food. On the 
24th the garrisons of Palma Soriano, 
San Luis, and Longe,— about 3,500 
Lieutenant 
Miley. With the smaller detachments 
from the north coast and the interior the 
total surrenders were above the number 
shown by the muster rolls turned over 
by General Toral. 

The problem of returning these pris- 
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the district surrendered by General To- 
ral, about ten thousand of these sup- 
posed to be in the outside posts. With 
the Santiago troops over ten thousand 
rifles and ten million rounds of ammuni- 
tion were turned over to the ordnance 
officers. Caimanera surrendered 
on the 18th, the gunboat Sandoval being 
scuttled by the crew in violation of the 
terms of the capitulation. On the 25th 
seven thousand troops at Guantanamo 
laid down their arms, after sending an 
officer to Santiago to hear from General 


oners to Spain at once engaged the at- 
tention of the Government, and bids 
were called for from the steamship com- 
panies for the work of transporting such 
of the men as wished to go. Much com- 
ment was roused by the circumstance 
that the contract was given to the Com- 
pania Transatlantica, the Spanish steam- 
ship line, which in times of peace runs 
its vessels between Spain, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. This company made 
the best bid for carrying the men to 
Spain, and the strange spectacle was 
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seen of the Government contracting 


with citizens of a power with which it 
was at war for the employment of ships 
which the navy had been alert to cap- 
ture, and some of whose vessels had 
already fallen into the possession of. 
the United States as the prize of war. 
One had been a part of the surrender 
at Santiago, and some were block- 
aded in Havana. It was not pro- 
posed to release any of the prizes or 
blockaded vessels, but safe conduct was 
given to the ships of the line that had 
been laid up in neutral or unblockaded 
ports after the outbreak of the war. 
Three of these were in Mexican harbors, 
and the remainder on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They were given safe con- 
duct to and from Santiago, and to the 
ports of Vigo, Corunna, and Santander, 
where the Spanish Secretary of War de- 
sired that the Spanish troops should be 
disembarked. The contract was an in- 
teresting instance of the development of 
the modern spirit in waging war, in 
which the governments rather than peo- 
ples are considered to be the parties to 
the conflict. 

Less fortunate than the troops surren- 
dered at Santiago were the 1,650 prison- 
ers from Admiral Cervera’s squadron 
and the thousand or more captured in 
the fighting about Santiago. These 
were shipped to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and were confined at Sea- 
vey’s island. The work of transporting 
the prisoners was enlivened by a mu- 
tiny on the Harvard, upon which the 
prisoners from Fl Caney, La Qua- 
sina, and the other fighting points, were 
sent north.With these were a few sailors 
from the Infanta Maria Teresa, Admiral 
Cervera’s flagship, and trouble arose on 
the first evening after the men were all 
on board. The prisoners rushed upon 
the guard, but the officer in command 
promptly gave the order to fire. Six of 
the rioters were killed and _ twelve 
wounded. The others called for quar- 
ter, and there was no further troubie. 
Many of the prisoners brought by the 
Harvard were afflicted with a severe ma- 
larial fever. Those coming from the 
trenches had suffered from want of food 
as well as exposure, and several died. 
Admiral Cervera and his officers were 
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taken to the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. The quarters of American officers. 
absent on duty, were here assigned to 
them and under parole they were given 
the freedom of the city. The Spaniards 
were eloquent in their appreciation of 
the treatment given them. 

“It is I who should render thanks 
(which I do with the greatest pleasure) 
for the kind and generous treatment 
which I am receiving at the hands of the 
American people,” wrote Admiral Cer- 
vera in reply to an invitation to visit 
Greensboro, Alabama, the home city 
of Naval Constructor Hobson. 

“You ought to be proud of your coun- 
try,’ said an officer in acknowledgment 
of the courtesies he had received. 

“T do not know I am a prisoner,” said 
another, “except I cannot go home.” 

The American officers at Santiago had 
something more to consider than the ar- 
rangements for removing the Spanish 
prisoners. ‘The existence of the Ameri- 
can army was threatened with a great 
disaster from Spain’s one ally—the fever 
conditions on the island. General Shaf- 
ter received some harsh criticism for 
pressing the advance on Santiago and 
fighting the battle of El Caney without 
waiting for his artillery to be brought up 
from Siboney. The event proved that if 
he had waited he would have had no 
army fit to fight a battle. 

Before the surrender of Santiago 
there were reports of-an outbreak of yel- 
low fever in the camp. On the day that 
Santiago surrendered 2,200 of the army 
were on the invalid list. Most of these 
were disabled by wounds, some few by 
vellow fever, and nearly all the rest by a 
low form of malarial fever. On the 28th 
of July the War Department posted a 
bulletin giving the total number of sick 


in the army at Santiago as “4,122; total 


fever cases, 3,193; new cases fever, 822; 
cases fever returned to duty, 542.” The 
reports thereafter show a decline in the 
number of fever cases under treatment, 
but the situation was less favorable than 
it appeared from the official reports. On 
the 3d of August Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt sent to General Shafter a vig- 
orous letter of protest against the policy 
of keeping the troops in Cuba. After 


explaining that therehad been no yellow 
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fever among the troops except cases con- 
tracted in the Siboney hospital, he went 
on to say, in language more picturesque 
than military: 


But in this division (the cavalry in which 
he was commanding one of the two brigades) 


there have been 1,500 cases of malarial fever. . 


Not a man has died from it, but the whole 
command is so weakened and shattered as to 
be ripe for dying like rotten sheep when a real 
yellow fever epidemic instead of a fake epi- 
demic like the present one strikes us. . . . 
The surgeons here estimate that over half of 
the army if left here will die. It is not only 
terrible from the standpoint of individual lives 


lost, but it means the ruin, from the stand- 


point of military efficiency, of the flower of 
the American army, for the great bulk of the 
regulars are here with you. The sick list, 
large though it is, exceeding 4,000, affords but 
a faint index of the debilitation of the army. 
Not ten per cent are fit for active work. 


On this initiative, an address was 
signed by all the division and brigade 
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commanders before Santiago declaring 
that ‘‘the army is disabled by malarial 
fever to the extent that its efficiency is 
destroyed,” asking to be sent to some 
part of the northern seacoast of the 
United States, and giving the opinion 
that “This army must be moved at once 
or perish.” 

The troops had prosecuted the cam- 
paign against Santiago amid the greatest 
hardships. For nearly three weeks the 
men marched, and fought, and dug 
trenches, and worked, and ate, and slept, 
without change of clothing. Rain fell 
for hours every day. Tents, except the 
light shelter tents, were lacking. The 
men lay on the wet ground through the 
night, toiled under the broiling sun from 
10 a. m. until the afternoon rain began, 
stood for hours in trenches knee deep :: 
water, and were fed for the most part on 
nothing but muddy coffee and wet hard 
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tack. The army had been furnished 
with elaborate directions for avoiding 
the fever conditions known to exist in 
Cuba. Some of these, as boiling all 
' water before drinking, changing to dry 
clothing whenever exposed to the wet, 
and never sleeping on the ground, 
proved impracticable. As one of the 
surgeons reported: 


Thirst is a fearful tormentor and it will be 
satisfied regardless of consequences by drink- 
ing water whenever and wherever obtainable 
on the march, no matter how uninviting its 
appearance. . . The diet necessarily 
consists of the regulation rations. . . . 
In such matters it is easier to preach than to 
‘ practise. Hygienic directions under such cir- 
cumstances will not and can not be followed 
to any extent by the mass of troops. 


It was stated, however, that the sick- 
ness and demoralization of the army were 
in part due to avoidable conditions. 
Doctor Nicholas Senn, Chief of the Op- 
erating Staff of the army, wrote froin 
' Siboney under date of July 17th: 


It appears that the precautions outlined by 
Colonel Greenleaf, Chief Surgeon of the Army 
in the Field, were entirely ignored by the com- 
mander of the invading force. I was more 
than astonished when I arrived at Siboney on 
July 7th to find that thousands of refugees 
from infected districts were permitted to en- 
ter the camps unmolested and mingle freely 
with our unsuspecting soldiers. Bee 
Houses and huts in which yellow fever had 
raged were visited freely. ; It re- 
quired only the usual time for the disease to 
make its appearance, and when it did so it 
was not in a single place but all along the 
line from our intrenchments to Siboney. 


Doctor Senn charged the commander 
of the army with indifference to the 
spread of the disease, stating specifically 
that Major LaGarde and Colonel Green- 
leaf were in turn refused the detail of a 
company of infantry to aid the surgeons 
in fighting the disease. Colonel Green- 
leaf, according to Dr. Senn, “now turned 
to General Miles, who placed at his dis- 
posal not only a battalion, but a whole 
regiment of colored troops.” The in- 


fected houses were then burned, and at- 
tempts made to prevent infection of the 
well, with little success. | 

The letter of Doctor Senn caused 
much concern in Washington, and or- 
ders were dispatched to remove the 
troops to higher ground in the interior 
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of the island. This brougnt the protest 
of the commanders. On this the order 
was issued at once to begin the removal 
of the troops to the north, and as rapidly 
as transports could be furnished the San- 
tiago army was shipped to Montauk 
Point, Long Island. 

The treatment of the wounded and the 
sick was greatly hampered by a lack of 
hospital supplies, and a scarcity of sur-— 
geons and nurses. The Red Cross So- 
ciety did what it could to supply the 
wants of the wounded and sick, and the 
overworked surgeons of the army toiled 
to the limit of their strength. The hero- 
ism of the surgeons who worked under 
fire till they fainted, and when brought 
to consciousness at once resumed their 
task, was as great as that of the soldiers. 

A case of insufficient care for the 
wounded was brought to public atten- 
tion by the arrival at New York, on July 
21st, of the transport Seneca. The ves- 
sel had been sent from Siboney seven 
days before with more than two score 
wounded men and practically no medi- 
cal supplies. Two young doctors were 
sent on the steamer, but they were not 
provided with surgical instruments, the 
supply of antiseptic dressings was short, 
food was scant, the water was foul, and 
the only ice, malted milk, and like sup- 
plies for the sick men, were those 
brought by Miss Jennings, a Red Cross 
nurse who volunteered for the trip. The 
supplies for the sick were sufficient for 
only two days. The young doctors 
and Miss Jennings worked unceasingly 
throughout the trip, but the account of 
the sufferings of the men without sup- 
plies or surgical treatment caused much 
unfavorable comment. The arrival of 
the Concha on the 31st with 172 sick 
men, when the ship had berths for but 
fifty-eight, and no hospital supplies on 
board intensified the dissatisfaction and 
led to a public controversy among the 


officials of the War Department in 


regard to the blame for the affair. 

The relations with the Cubans roused 
some anxiety a few days after Santiago 
was turned over to General Shafter. An 
American regiment was assigned to the 
city, and General McKibben was made 
Military Governor. He was succeeded 
a few days later by General Wood. The 
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Cuban soldiers were forbidden to enter 
the place. There was much disappoint- 
ment among the Cubans at this issue of 
the campaign. They had expected to 
have a share in the occupation and gov- 
ernment of the city, and resented their 


exclusion. There had, moreover, been a 


growing friction between the American 
and the Cuban troops. The latter were 
accused of refusing to take any part in 
road building, hospital service, or the 
digging of trenches, the Cubans along 
the American line of march preferring to 
beg rations and smoke cigarettes to tak- 
ing part in labor. Probably much of 
the trouble arose from the inability to 
distinguish between the soldiers and the 
camp followers, owing to the absence 
of uniform among the Cuban troops. 
The fact that a reinforcement of several 
thousand troops from Manzanillo en- 
tered Santiago along the lines that the 
Cubans were expected to protect cast 


doubt on their military efficiency. There 
was little communication between the 
Cuban and the American officers in the 
last days of the siege, and it was there- 
fore with surprise that the announcement 
was received that General Garcia had 
withdrawn his forces and marched to the 
interior. His reasons for this step were 
explained in a remarkable letter to Gen- 
eral Shafter. 


I have done my best, sir, (wrote General 
Garcia,) to fulfill the wishes of my govern- 
ment, and I have been until now, one of your 
most faithful subordinates, honoring myself 
in carrying out your orders and instructions 
as far as my powers have allowed me to do 
it. . . . The City of Santiago finally sur- 
rendered to the American army, and the news 
of that victory was given to me by persons 
entirely foreign to your staff. I have not 
been honored, sir, with a single word from 
yourself, informing me about the negotiations 
for peace or the terms of capitulation by the 
-Spaniards. The important ceremonies of the 
surrender of the Spanish army and the pos- 
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session of the city by yourself took place later 
on, and I only knew of both events by public 
reports. I was neither honored, sir, by a 
kind word from you inviting myself nor any 
other officer of my staff to represent the 
Cuban army on that occasion. 


Then giving his objections to the pol- 
icy of leaving in the civil offices of San- 
tiago the appointees of Spain, he con- 
tinued :— 


A rumor, too absurd to be believed, Gen- 
eral, ascribes the reason of your measures and 


of the orders forbidding my army to enter — 


Santiago to a fear of massacre and revenge 
against the Spaniards. Allow me, sir, to pro- 
test gainst even a shadow of such an idea. We 
are not savages, ignoring the rules of civilized 
warfare. We are a poor, ragged army; as 
ragged and poor as was the army of your 
forefathers in their noble war for independ- 
ence; but, as the heroes of Saratoga and York- 
town, we respect too deeply our cause to dis- 
grace it with barbarism and cowardice. 


He concluded this letter by announc- 
ing that he had forwarded his resignation 
to General Gomez and had withdrawn 
to Jaiguari. 

General Shafter replied on the 22d, ex- 
pressing his surprise and his regret that 
General Garcia should consider himself 
slighted or aggrieved. “You will re- 
member,” he wrote, “the fact that I in- 
vited you to accompany me into the 
town of Santiago to witness the surren- 
der, which you declined.” Then ex- 
plaining that he could not discuss the 
policy of continuing the Spanish civil 
officers in their places, he concluded: 
“Full credit has been given you and your 
gallant men in my report to my Govern- 
ment, and I wish to acknowledge to you 
the great and valuable assistance you 
rendered during the campaign.” 

But General Garcia took himself and 
his indignation to the interior of the is- 
land, and made no reply. It was 
thought at first that the communication 
of Garcia portended a split between the 
Cubans and the Americans. But friendly 
assurances from General Gomez and 


from the Cuban Junta in New York, and 
an intimation from Washington that the 
American officers would do better to 
adapt American brusque business meth- 
ods to the ideas of the Cuban allies, 
smoothed over the difficulty for the time. 

The possession of Santiago left on the 
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American authorities the responsibility 
for the government of the city, and on 
the day following the entry of the Amer- 
ican troops the President issued a letter 
of instructions to General Shafter, laying 
down the American policy, and provid- 
ing for all contingencies. The instruc- 
tions were to continue the existing civil 
government, laws, and customs, so far 
as possible, exacting from officials the 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
the United States; to observe strictly the 
rights of private property, subject onlv 
to great military necessity; but gave the 
commander power to change officials, 
courts, and regulations, being guided in 
his high powers “by his judgment, his 
experience, and a high sense of justice.” 
In pursuance of a proclamation, the 
ports under American control were 
opened to the neutral commerce of the 
world, and by a subsequent order only 
such duties were imposed as under Span- 
ish rule had been charged upon importa- 
tions coming from Spain. Under this 
rule the commerce of Santiago was re- 
sumed gradually, and the people began 
to follow their former occupations. The 
ravagesof three years of warhad brought 
the industries of the province and city 
to such a pass, however, that there was 
difficulty in furnishing the means by 
which the inhabitants might make their 
own living. The demoralization of trade 
was such that the merchants able to do 
business had the opportunity to exact ex- 
orbitant prices for necessaries, quadru- 
pling the ordinary charges. General 
Wood made an end of this extortion by 
establishing a maximum price,—against 
the laws of economics in which competi- 
tion regulates everything, but necessary 
where people are starving for want 
of bread, and competiton waits for men 
and capital to come from another land. 


The day after the surrender of San- 
tiago, a naval squadron under Com- 
mander Todd of the gunboat Wilming- 
ton, fought an action in Manzanillo 
bay. The squadron besides the flagship 
had the gunboat Helena, and the con- 
verted auxiliary gunboats Scorpion. 
Hist, Hornet, Wampatuck, and Osce- 
ola. Manzanillo, a city of some thirty- 
five thousand inhabitants, about eighty- 
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five miles west of Santiago, is ap- 
proached from the sea by a tortuous 
channel. Into this the squadron picked 
its way in the early morning, and at 7:50 
was within effective range of the ship- 
ping in the harbor. The object of the 
movement was to destroy five gunboats 
that had taken refuge in the harbor, anid 
after a sharp engagement, lasting about 
two and a half hours, three of these were 
sunk, and the other two driven ashore. 
Besides the gunboats, three Spanish 
transports and blockade runners were 
burned. The Spanish fire was ineffect- 
ive and the Americans withdrew with- 
out loss. 

Three days later an engagement was 
fought across- the island from: Santiago 
in the harbor of Nipe, one of the largest 
and finest in Cuba. From north to 
south it is twenty miles, and its breadth 
is from three to ten miles. The en- 
trance is narrow and difficult, the chan- 
nel running from the sea south two 
miles, then west about the same distance, 
and south again before it opens into the 
bay. Two small forts ana a signal sta- 
tion had been built near the first turn of 
the channel, and a third fort was built on 
the south shore of the harbor near thie 
town of Mayari. The channel was laid 
with mines, but the forts were lightly 
garrisoned. The population of the dis- 
trict is small, and despite the fine accom- 
modations for shipping, but meager 
preparations had been made for defend- 
ing it. On the 21st of July a squadron 
consisting of the Annapolis, Wasp, and 
Leyden, arrived off the harbor from San- 
tiago with orders to occupy it. They 
found on blockade the cruiser ‘lopeka, 
and the four vessels advanced to the at- 
tack. The Wasp and the Leyden, smali 
gunboats, led the way to pick the chan- 
nel and look out for mines, the Annapo- 
lis taking the third place, while the To- 
peka, with the heaviest battery, brought 
up the rear. As the squadron entered 
the strait the Spanish began firing from 
the forts but were dislodged by the re- 
turn fire from the Topeka and the An- 
napolis. A rifle fire was sent against 
the American ships, but nobody was in- 
jured by it. As the ships entered the 
harbor they passed over the mine fields, 
where two of the mines were exploded. 
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The only effect was to send geysers of 
water into the air, none of the Ameri- 
can vessels being within one hundred 
yards of the explosions. 

Steaming up the bay, the Spanish 
cruiser Jorge Juan was found anchored 
about a mile and a half off the town of 
Mayari, and behind this vessel rose the 
Mayari fort. The Spanish cruiser and 
the fort began a brisk cannonade on the 
American squadron. The battle raged 
fiercely for half an hour, when the crew 
of the Jorge Juan abandoned their ship. 
under cover of the smoke and took te 
the shore. Shortly afterward the fort 
surrendered. Both masts of the Jorge- 
Juan were shot away, and the vessel 
sank before the American ships could 
reach it. The harbor was held as a sta~ 
tion on the advance to Porto Rico. 


XII—MILES TAKES: -- PORTO 
RICO. 


WHEN General Miles sailed for San- 
tiago in the last days of the siege, it was 
less with an eye to the operations at that 
point than with a view to leading the 
movement on Porto’ Rico. General 
Miles reached the camp before Santiago 
on the 11th of July, and though he was 
the ranking general of the army, was 
careful to do nothing to take credit or 
command from General Shafter, and in- 
terfered only in the few instances in 
which his orders seemed necessary. As 
the surrender negotiations progressed, 
the troops which arrived on the trans- 
ports were organized into the Porto 
Rico expedition. When General Shaf- 
ter received the surrender of Santiago, 
there were more than 3,000 troops as- 
sembled off the port ready to sail under 
General Miles’s command, and nearly 
20,000 were being made ready to ad- 
vance from Charleston, Tampa, and 
Newport News. 

General Miles profited by the mistakes 
of the Santiago campaign. Food, cloth- 
ing, artillery, draught animals, medical 
supplies, and surgeons, in plenty, were 
gathered for the Porto Rico campaign, 
and the requisitions of the General were 


energetically filled by the Administra- . 


tion. The Government was able to fur- 
nish the whole invading force with the 
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Krag-Jorgensen rifle and smokeless 
powder. it was found, however, that 
the machinery for equipping and mov- 
ing armies was not yet in smooth work- 
ing order. It was expected that Gen- 
eral Miles would sail immediately after 
the surrender of Santiago, but it was not 
until the 21st of July that he was able to 
get away. There was some friction at 
this point between the army and navy, 
and it was not until orders were sent 
from Washington that General Miles’s 
ideas in regard to a convoy of warships 
were met. It was at first thought that 
some of the Regulars released by the 
Santiago campaign might be sent to join 
the Porto Rico expedition. The out- 
break of yellow fever and malarial fever, 
however, led General Miles to take no 
chances, and of the Santiago troops only 
those were taken who had not been land- 
ed from the transports. General Miles, 
therefore, had only 3,415 men when he 
sailed, including five batteries of artil- 
lery, two full regiments of infantry, and 
a number of recruits. At the same time 
General Wilson sailed from Charleston 
with 3,500 troops. On the following 
day 4,000 left Tampa, and through the 
next ten days transports were sent for- 
ward as rapidly as they could be loaded. 

General Miles’ expedition, consisting 
of the battleship Massachusetts, the 
cruiser Columbia, and the auxiliarv~ 
cruisers Yale, Dixie, and Gloucester, a 


' fleet of eight convoying troopships, ap- 


peared off Guanica on the southwest 
coast of Porto Rico at daybreak of the 
25th, and the Gloucester, Commander 
Wainwright, was sent into the harbor tc 
clear the way for the transports. The 
Spaniards sent a few scattering shots 
from the brush, but they were silenced 
when the Gloucester steamed close to 
shore and shelled their position. The 
transports moved into the harbor whiic 
a crew of thirty took the Gloucester’s 
launch ashore and after a slight skir- 
mish with a body of Spaniards in the 
town of Guanica, hauled down the Snan- 
ish flag. Four Spaniards were killed, 
but none of the Americans were hurt. 
The work of getting the troops and 
euns ashore was then pushed ener- 
getically. Guanica is a good harbor, 


with thirty feet of water, deepening so 
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rapidly that the vessels can lie within two 
hundred yards of the shore. The disem- 
barkation of troops and supplies was 
therefore carried on with iew difficulties. 
Guanica is a small place, without forti- 
fications, and the weak Spanish force 
retreated without attempting to hold it 
against the Americans. 

On the following day Garretson’s bri- 
gade was pushed forward on the road ta 
Ponce. A body of Spanish troops of- 
fered resistance and a lively skirmish fol- 
lowed. American troops were thrown 
into disorder at the first attack, but 
stood their ground. A feature of the 
skirmish was the leading of a charge on 
the Spanish line by Priyate Draper of 
the Sixth Massachusetts, by which the 
Spanish were sent in flight. The Amer- 
ican loss was five wounded. Four of the 
Spanish were killed, and several after- . 
ward died of wounds. Private Draper 
was made a lieutenant for his gallantry. 

The Charleston troops arrived, and on 
the 27th of July the auxiliary cruiser 
Dixie was sent to Ponce, the principal 
port and city of the island, with the An- 
napolis, Wasp, and Gloucester, to block- 
ade the port. Commander Davis of the > 
Dixie demanded the surrender of the 
city. After negotiations lasting until be- 
yond midnight, the city was delivered up 
on the stipulation that the garrison 
should be allowed to retire and that the 
civil government should not be disturbe: 
for the time. Colonel San Martin 
marched out during the night with 1,50¢ 
troops, retiring toward San Juan, with- 
out firing a gun, for which he was court- 
martialed and shot a few days later. At 
6 o’clock on the morning of the 28th the 
American flag was raised over the citv. 
and in forty minutes more General Miles 
arrived with the fleet followed by Gen- 
eral Wilson’s 3,500 troops on the trans- 
ports. 

The 40,000 inhabitants of Ponce wel- 
comed the American flag and forces with 


unexpected hospitality. “Viva los Am- 


ericanos!” was the cry on the streets. 
and the crowds cheered the flag and 
embraced the soldiers with all the 
warmth of their southern blood. A holli- 
day and an all-night celebration followe:l 
the landing of the troops. “Please send 
any national colors that can be spared to 
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be given to the different municipalities,” 
was the first requisition of General Miles 
after taking command of Ponce. Gen- 
eral Wilson was made military Governor 
of the city, under the same instructions 
given General Shafter by the President 
with regard to the civil administration of 
Santiago. 
the American provost. marshal found it 
necessary to give but small assistance to 
the local constabulary. 

A few hours after landing, General 
Miles issued a proclamation assuring the 
people with a touch of Spanish fervor 
that the American forces :— 

Come bearing the banners of freedom, in- 
spired by a noble purpose, to seek the ene- 
mies of our Government and of yours and to 
destroy or capture all in armed resistance. 
They bring you the fostering arms of a free 
people, whose greatest power is justice and 
humanity to all living within their fold. 
Hence they release you from your former 
political relations and it is hoped this will be 
followed by your cheerful acceptance of the 
government of the United States. 
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Little disorder occurred, and - 


-fere with the existing laws and customs which 


The chief object of the ‘American mili‘ary 
forces will be to overthrow the armed author- 
ity of Spain and give the people of your beau- | 
tiful island the largest measure of liberty con- is 
sistent with this military occupation. They i 
have not come to make war on the people of 
the country, who for centuries have been op- | 
pressed; but, on the contrary, they bring pro- i 
tection not only to yourselves, but to your a 
property; to promote your prosperity, and s 
bestow the immunities and blessings of our o 
enlightenment and liberal institutions and | 
Government. It is not their purpose to inter- an 


are wholesome and beneficial to the people, 
so long as they conform to the rules of the 
military administration, order, and _ justice. 
This is not a war of devastation and dissolu- 
tion, but one to give all within the control of 
the military and naval forces the advantages 
and blessings of enlightened civilization. 


The Porto Ricans responded with en- .- 
thusiasm. 
It was indeed found necessary to re- 
strain the zeal of the people. During 
the retreat of the Spanish forces from | 
Ponce, most of the volunteers deserted, * 
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and for the next day or two, were strag- 
gling back into the city. Those who 
brought their guns surrendered them to 
the provost marshal and were paroled. 
On this the Porto Ricans began a hunt 
for those who had served in that force, 
and brought them with hoots and jeers 
to General Wilson’s headquarters or to 
the provost marshal’s office. This 
work was soon stopped by General Wil- 
son’s stern orders, and the Spaniards 
were protected in their homes and per- 
sons. 

The transports from Charleston, Tam- 
pa, and Newport News, were now arriv- 
ing, and as rapidly as possible the troops 
were disembarked and moved forward 
on the road leading to San Juan. Mind- 
ful of the lessons of the Santiago cam- 
paign, General Miles had provided a 
strong force of artillery, and the guns 
were pushed forward with the advance. 

While the army was collecting at 
Ponce, General Henry’s division ad- 
vanced from the Guanica landing to 
Ponce. After Garretson’s brush with 
the enemy on the 26th, no resistance 
was met, and most of his command was 
marched forward to Yauco, leaving but 
a small force at Guanica. At Yauco, a 
city of some pretensions, the troops were 
received with as much enthusiasm as at 
Ponce, and the Mayor issued a proclam- 
ation glowing with the fires of Spanish 
rhetoric, and redolent of loyalty to the 
future: Dating the proclamation, ‘“Yau- 
co, Porto Rico, United States of Amer- 
ica,’ the Mayor wrote: 1 


Citizens: To-day the citizens of Porto Rico 
assist in one of her most beautiful feasts. The 
sun of America shines upon your mountains 
and valleys, this day of July, 1898. It is a day 
of glorious remembrance for each son of this 
beloved island, because, for the first time 
there waves over her the flag of the stars. 
planted in the name of the Government of, 
the United States of America by the Major- 
General of the American army. Senor Miles. 

Porto Ricans, we are, by the miraculous 


‘intervention of the land of the just, given 


back to the bosom of our mother America, in 
whose waters nature has placed us as people 
of America. To her we are given back in 
the name of her government by General 
Miles, and we must send our most expressive 
salutation of generous affection through our 
conduct towards the valiant troops repre- 
sented by distinguished officers and com- 
manded by the illustrious General Miles. 
Citizens: Long live the government of the 
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United Sates of America. Hail to their 
valiant troops! Hail, Porto Rico, always 
American. 

Yauco, Porto Rico, United States of 
America. 


ALCALDE FRANCISCO MIAGA. 


Addresses of welcome were sent in by 
several towns in much the same strain. 
The railroad running from Ponce to Ya- 
uco was seized by the American troops 
on landing. The Spanish had attempted 
to destroy bridges and rolling stock, and 
had laid twelve mines at a point along 
the track. The mines were of black 
powder with twenty feet of fuse, but the 
men who were to fire them had fled. It 
took but a few hours’ work to put the 
track and rolling stock in working or- 
der, and open communication between 
the two cities. 

As more troops arrived, General Miles 
began the advance toward the interior 
and the occupation of points reached 
from the sea on the south side of the 
island. From Ponce runs a fine road 
in curving lines a distance of seventy 
miles to San Juan on the north side of 
the island. Colonel Hulings with ten 
companies of the Sixteenth Pennsyl- 
vania, was pushed forward along this 
road and occupied Juan Diaz, about ten 
miles northeast of Ponce, on the 3iIst 
of July. The Spanish troops had re- 
tired from the place, and the inhabi- 
tants welcomed the Americans with a 
brass band, displayed a home-made 


‘United States flag, and distributed cig- 


arettes and bananas. At the same time 
the Wasp and Gloucester were sent 
nearly forty miles to the east, along the 
coast, and on the rst of August receive 
the surrender of Arroyo, the port of en- 
try of Guayama. A few shots from guer- 
illas was the only show of resistance, the 
welcome from the people being as 
marked as in the neighborhood of 
Ponce. ‘The town was occupied by the 
military on the following day, and ‘on 
the 5th Hains’s brigade was pushed for- 
ward five miles to Guayama. Five hun- 
dred Spaniards offered resistance here, 
but were soon dislodged. The Ameri- 
cans found one Spaniard killed and two 
wounded, but a Madrid dispatch re- 
ported seventeen killed. 

On the rst of August General Stone 
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pushed north from Ponce, on the road to 
arrecibo, with a small reconnoitering 
party. He received the surrender of 
Adjuntas, and enlisted a force of two 
hundred enthusiastic natives armed with 
machetes who accompanied him to Utu- 
ado. Here he was threatened by a su- 
perior force of Spaniards, but in igno- 
rance of the weakness of his party they 
ieared to attack, and he was soon rein- 
forced. | 

Within a week after the landing at 
Guanica the American army had covered 
nearly a fourth of the island. Guanica, 
Ponce, Yauco, Guayanilla, Penuelas, Ad- 
juntas, Juan Diaz, Patillas, Yabucca, Sa- 
linas, Guayabal, Santa Isabel, and Ar- 
rovo had been occupied. Guayama was 
taken a few days later. The navy 
seized Fajardo, on the northeast coast, 
on the 6th of August, and on the gth 
Coamo was captured after a fierce en- 
counter. This town was defended by 
blockhouses and trenches, held by sev- 
eral hundred Spaniards. After a few 
days of preparation Ernst’s brigade was 
brought against the front, and the Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania sent around the 
Spanish left. 
o'clock from a four-gun battery which 
set the blockhouse on fire. The Span- 
iards replied with Mausers, but held their 
‘ground until attacked on the flank by 
the Pennsylvania regiment. The fight 
went on at long range for some time but 
the Spaniards at last gave way. Two 
hundred surrendered, fifteen were killed 
and twenty-five wounded. The Ameri- 
can loss was six wounded. 

In the American movement to this 
date, not an American soldier had been 
killed, and few Spaniards had been seen. 
The American forces on the island or ap- 
proaching it now numbered about 25,- 
000 men. As the Spanish force includ- 
ing volunteers was estimated at 14,000, 
the uselessness of resistance, the mili- 
tary advantage of a concentration on 
San Juan, and a hope that the conclu- 
sion of peace would put an end to the 


war without a further sacrifice of iife. 


were doubtless all factors in the Spanish 
retreat. 

The advance was continued in the 
direction of Mayaguez. on the extreme 
east of the island, and Schwan’s brigade 


The attack began at 8 \ 
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was pushed forward until on the roth a 
Spanish force of 1,200 men was encoun- 
tered at Hormigueros. Here the Span- 
iards had a strong position, but were 
dislodged after a sharp skirmish. They 
took up another position on the east of 
the road to Mayaguez, but were routed 
here. Schwan lost in the two engage- 
ments, four killed and nearly two score 
wounded. He entered Mayaguez on 
the 11th, the last capture of importance 
in the Porto Rico campaign. 


PREPARING FOR GUARD MOUNT 


XIII—STORMING OF MANILA, 
AND MINOR OPERATIONS. 


WITH the close of the Santiago cam- 


paign, no further movements were made = 
by the American army in Cuba. The _ 
Cubans under General Garcia, however, 4 


were active in the north and blockaded a 
Holguin with such vigor that the Span- 
ish forces at that important point were 
reduced to the last extremity, and the 
navy, unhampered bv the wet season or 
the fever conditions of the land, was a 
active and scored a few successes. a 
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The Nashville was sent against the 
town of Gibara on the 26th, but on en- 
tering the harbor found that the Span- 
iards had fled to Holguin, fearing a 
combined attack by the Americans and 
Cubans. General Luque | left 536 sick 
and wounded in the hospital with a let- 
ter requesting Admiral Sampson to see 
that they had proper care. The day 
before the arrival of the Nashville, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rojas of the Cuban army 
entered the town with 500 cavalry and 
200 infantry, and perfect order was be- 
ing maintained. 

A second attempt on Manzanillo was 
afterward made by the navy. On the 
goth of August the cruiser Newark, Cap- 
tain Goodrich, with the troopship Reso- 
lute, carrying Colonel Huntington and 
the First marines, who had made and 
held the first landing on the Cuban 
shore. sailed from Guantanamo bay. 
The Suwanee, Hist, Alvarado and Osce- 
ola were picked up from the blockade off 
Manzanillo, and on the 12th Captain 
Goodrich sent Lieutenant Blue with a 
demand for the surrender of the city, 
with the alternative of bombardment. 
The Spanish commander refused the 
demand, and a little after half past three 
in the afternoon a furious cannonade was 
begun. The Spanish reserved their fire 
until the American ships were well in 
shore, when all their works blazed forth 
with artillery and rifle fire. To add to 
the difficulties of the situation the Su- 
wanee grounded. The battle lasted 
until 5 o’clock, when the American ves- 
sels drew off, and the bombardment was 
continued during the night only by a 
shot from the Newark’s six-inch guns 
once in the half hour. With the dawn 
of the 13th white flags were flying 
through the city, and two Spanish off- 
cers came off with a flag of truce to 
inform Captain Goodrich that the pro- 
tocol of peace had been signed, and hos- 
tilities suspended. 


While operations in Cuba and Porto 
Rico were pressed, the campaign in the 
Philippines had been forced to wait the 
gathering of the American troops. The 


difficulties in the way of transportation 
were overcome but slowly, and the dis- 
tance was great. 


It was thus the 18th 
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of July before the second expedition un- 
der General Greene brought the Ameri- 
can force to 6,000 men, and July 31st be- 
fore the third expedition arrived with 
troops enough to raise the army to 
11,000 men. General Merritt reached 


‘Cavite on the Newport on the 26th of 


July, and took command of the army. 
The first brush with the enemy took 
place at Malate, on the night of July 
31st. Malate is one of the suburbs of 
Manila nearest Cavite, and is defended 
by a fort and strong earthworks. The 
American lines had been pushed _for- 
ward in trenches facing this fortification, 
their left resting on the bay, and their 
right joining the insurgents under 
Aguinaldo who completed the circuit of 
the city. In the midst of a tropical 
storm on the night of the 31st, the Span- 
ish made an attack in force upon the 
right of the American line. Whether by 
treachery or neglect the insurgents had 
been withdrawn at this point, and the 
position of the American troops became 
dificult. The attack began about ten 
o’clock at night with an artillery fire 
from the Spanish batteries, and then an 
assault in force on the American 
trenches. The Tenth Pennsylvania 
Regiment and the Utah Battery were 
on the forward line when the attack 
begin and held their ground bravely, 
but their firing soon became wild, and 
their ammunition was. rapidly exhaust- 
ed. The Third Regular Artillery posted 
a short distance to the rear advanced 
promptly to the support of the Pennsyl- 
vanians, and plunged into the fight. The 


Spaniards had nowgot upon the exposed — - 


right flank of the American line, and 
The first battalion of the First Cali- 
fornia regiment was rushed forward to 
reinforce the assailed position, and after 
losing a number of men, found its place 
on the battle ground at the right. None 
of the American forces gave way, and 
the Spaniards at last gave up the at- 
tempt. The American loss was nine 
killed and forty-eight wounded. i 

General Merritt got his forces ashore 
and posted for the attack on the city as 
rapidly as possible, and on the 7th the 
surrender of Manila was demanded 
under threat to bombard and carry it by 
storm. The demand was refused, and 
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on the morning of the 13th a combined 
attack by the army and ships was begun. 
The attack was made upon Malate where 
about 3,000 Spanish troops were massed 
behind the fortifications. The troops 
left camp at 6:30 in the morning in the 
midst of a pouring rain, with 300 rounds 
of ammunition to the man. The attack 
was arranged in two divisions under 
Generals Greene and Anderson, with the 
reserves posted in a favorable location. 
_ It was after nine o’clock when the fleet 
began the attack, and shells from. the 
Olympia, Raleigh, Petrel, and Callao, 
were thrown deliberately into the Ma- 
late fort and batteries. General Greene 
then seeing a favorable moment threw 
forward his troops, and by eleven o'clock 
had carried the sand battery nearest the 
bay. The fleet now stopped firing, and 
the troops advanced into Malate and Er- 
mita. Here there was_ considerable 
street fighting, but the Spanish troops 
were at last forced back into the citadel. 
By this time Captain-General Augustin 
had handed over his command to Gen- 
eral Jaudemes, and escaped on to the 
German cruiser Kaiserin Augusta, which 
immediately sailed for Hongkong. 
General Jaudemes asked for terms, and 
desultory skirmishing went on while the 
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negotiations were conducted. At three 


o’clock General Merritt entered the city 
with his staff, and terms of surrender 
were arranged. The capitulation in- 


cluded the Philippines; a provision for 


disarming the Spanish troops; a guar- 
anty of the safety so far as possible of 


the life and property of Spaniards; and 


the question of transporting the Span- 
ish soldiers to Spain to be submitted to 
Washington. The Spaniards burned the 
gunboat Cebu and their armed launches 
after the surrender, but otherwise their 
part of the capitulation was carried out. 
The American flag floated over Manila. 
The capital of the Spanish East Indies 
had been captured in ignorance of the 
fact that the protocol of peace had been 
signed twenty-four hours before. 


XIV.—THE COMING OF PEACE. 


TALK of peace had been heard from 
the early days of the war. In the press 
dispatches rumors had been plentiful of 
urgent appeals to court after court to 


bring pressure on the American Republic - 


to end the war on terms that would 
preserve the territory and dynasty of 
Spain. The diplomatic history of the 
struggle cannot now be written, but 
there is reason to credit the reports 


that have come: of a combination | 
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among the powers of Europe in the first 
days of war to impose terms of peace 
upon the United States. There is a cir- 
cumstantial account in existence that 
an attempt at such a combination was 
made at the instance of Austria; France 
and Russia expressing a willingness to 
take part in it, and Germany making its 
adhesion conditional on the participation 
of England. The refusal of England to 
have any part in the plan dissolved the 
combination. The account is at the least 
consistent with the attitude of the powers 
during the conflict. While all of them 
observed the obligations of neutrality 
with strictness — with the possible ex- 


‘ception of the German naval officers 


in the Philippines — the moral influence 
of the continental powers was thrown 
in favor of Spain, while the moral 
influence and popular sentiment of the 
English were given unreservedly to the 
United States. 

The Spanish Government was ready 
for peace at an early day in the war. But 
great obstacles lay in the way. The 
pride and ignorance of the Spanish peo- 
people forbade the surrender of territory. 
The considerations which stood in the 
way of the grant of independence to 
Cuba when that step could have averted 
the war prevented any consideration of 
possible terms of peace until the lesson 
of overwhelming defeat had beaten the 
facts of the situation into the heads of 
the Spanish people. To yield before 
they learned that it was hopeless to re- 
sist would have been the signal for civil 
war—a struggle more to be dreaded 
than the disasters of war with the United 
States. The destruction of Cervera’s 
squadron and the surrender of Santiago 
ended the lesson that the battle of Manila 
Bay had begun. When by slow degrees 
the facts of the situation became known 
among the people, there was no party 
left to believe that resistance was longer 
possible. The policy of “the last man 
and the last cartridge’’ failed to inspire 
when the time came to carry it into ex- 
ecution. 

Sagasta’s resignation, a week after the 
destruction of the Spanish squadron, 
tested the opinion of Spanish statesmen. 
Nobody could be got to take his place. 
All knew that it was impossible to resist 
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and that peace meant the surrender of» 
territory. Sagasta was thus forced to 
keep the position and perform painful 
duties. With his hands thus strength- 
ened, Sagasta began the task of ending 
the war. On the 22d of July it was an- 
nounced that the first steps toward 
peace had been taken, and on the 26th 
of July Jules Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador at Washington, applied to 
President McKinley as the accredited 
representative of Spain, and asked 
whether the United States would listen 
to propositions for peace, and if so upon 
what terms. The answer was given that 
the United States were ready to propose 
terms of peace, but the President sug- 
gested that it would avoid delay if the 
French Ambassador were given power 
to discuss terms on behalf of the Span- 
ish Government. The Spanish Ministry 
concurred in this view, and three days 
later Ambassador Cambon received by 
cable the full statement of the views of 


the Spanish Government upon the terms 


of peace. A conference followed on the 
30th of July between Ambassador Cam- 
bon on the one side and President Mc- 
Kinley and Mr. Day, the American Sec- 
retary of State, on the other. The Amer- 


‘ican terms of peace were stated and dis- 


cussed, and at the close of the confer- 
ence were cabled to Madrid. They 
were in brief that Spain should surrender 
all her territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and leave to the United States 
the decision in regard to the future of 
the Philippines. 

The Spanish ministers took time for 
diplomacy, not in dealing with the 
United States but with their own people. 
It was necessary to the future of the 
Ministry and of the monarchy that the 
consent of all parties be secured. The 
leaders of all the various political groups 
in Spain were therefore summoned to 
consult, and asked if they had anything 
better to propose than an acceptance of 
the American terms, General Weyler 
and some of the Carlists evaded the 
summons on a plea of illness, and two or 
three others advocated resistance. But 
the majority agreed that Spain must 
consent, and none of the men who advo- 
cated resistance to the end were willing 
to take charge of the Government. Sa- 
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gasta’s trump card was always on the 
table: “If any man thinks he can con- 
duct this business better than I, he is 
welcome to the place.” All shrank from 
the task, and Sagasta scored the point 
of accepting the American terms’ with 
the consent of all parties. ae 

This political strategy took so much 
time, that it was not until the 12th of 
August, that the final authority was 
cabled to M. Cambon to sign the agree- 
ment of peace. It was late in the after- 
noon when the French Ambassador ap- 
peared at the White House with the 
authorization to conclude the war. The 
ceremony was simple. The President, 
the officials of the State Department, 
and the President’s private secretaries 
were the only persons present. And at 
23 minutes past 4 o’clock M. Cambon, 
for Spain, and Mr. Day, for the United 
States, sigried the following protocol of 
peace: 


1. Spain will relinquish all claim of sov- 
ereignty over and title to Cuba. 

2. Puerto Rico and other Spanish islands 
in the West Indies and an island in the La- 


drones, to be selected by the United States, 
shall be ceded to the latter. 

3. The United States will occupy and hold 
the city, bay, and ‘harbor of Manila pending 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which 
shall determine the control, disposition, and 
government of the Philippines. 

4. Cuba, Puerto Rico, and other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies shall be imme- 
diately evacuated and Commissioners, to be 
appointed within ten days, shall, within thirty 
days from the signing of the protocol, meet 
at Havana and San Juan, respectively, to ar- 
range and execute the details of the evacua- 
tion. 

5. The United States and Spain will each 
appoint not more than five Commissioners to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace. 
The Commissioners are to meet at Paris not 
later than the Ist of October. 

6. On the signing of the protocol hostil- 
ities will be suspended and notice to that 
effect will be given as soon as possible by 
each Government to the commanders of its 
military and naval forces. 


The President of the United States 
and the Queen Regent of Spain at once 
issued their proclamations announcing 
a suspension of hostilities. 


The war was over, and the difficulties 


of peace were at hand. 


SH 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By State President, Mrs. W. B. Harrington. 


all, coming as you do, not only from 

all over the State of California, but 
from Portland and Corvallis, in Oregon, and 
from other adjacent States. I wish to thank 
you for all that you have done for our troops 
in Manila, in the East, and everywhere where 
the lives of men, women, and children, have 
been in danger. The name ot California has 
sounded, by your labors, through almost 
every town and hamlet in the United States. 
Letters come to us from the newspapers in 
the little towns all over the country, even in 
New England, sounding your praises. They 
tell us that the kindness that the women of 
California have shown to their boys will never 
be forgotten. And I want to say that it is 
not only the women, but the children as well, 
and the loyal men of San Francisco and else- 
where throughout the State, who have done 
this great work. During the Civil War, thirty 
thousand dollars went every month from Cal- 
ifornia. And Iam very sure that if there were 
a call for that amount of money today to be 
made up in this State, every dollar of it would 
be forthcoming. The merchants have re- 
sponded nobly. The women, too, have been 
at work every day since the 25th of April, in 
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the city of San Francisco, and not only in the 
city of San Francisco, but throughout the 
State of California, moved by the thought that 
the loved ones they were working for might 
never again see their beloved land. 

‘But I will not take up time this evening to. 
make an extended address. We will now pro- 
ceed with the reports of the officers of the 
Association, after which I shall take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Judge Sheldon, 
of New York, who represents the National 
Red Cross. 

I will first call upon City President Mrs. 
John F. Merrill, to say a few words to you. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. JOHN F. MERRILL. 
= and Gentlemen, Friends,— for 


we have come to regard every one of 

you as friends,— we are glad to wel- 
come you here tonight. But this is not San 
Francisco's night — we had our night about 
five weeks ago. This evening the State will 
present its reports. We do certainly con- 
gratulate the California Society upon the 
great work she has accomplished, through her 
children. We have all done what we could 
and I feel sure that when you have heard the 
record of the work that has been accom- 
plished in these few months, you will think 
that we have good reason to be proud of our- 
selves. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


ITH the first note of war came an 

VAY, order for our National Guard as 
the First California Volunteers to 

go to Manila. The regiment lacked many 
things essential to comfort and efficiency, 
and the legislature not being in_ session, 
there seemed no way of getting the neces- 
sary funds from the State. A meeting of 
the citizens of California was called on 
the 25th of April and the situation ex- 
plained. On May 2d another meeting was 
held, and the Red Cross Society and Sani- 
tary League was formed with Mrs. W. B. 
Harrington as President. Later, the name 
was changed to the Red Cross Society of San 
Francisco. The first work of the Society was 
to supply deficiencies in equipment of the 
First California Volunteers. The mobiliza- 
tion of troops tor the Philippines, in San 
Francisco, soon developed a pressing need oi 
Red Cross work. Berkeley had already or- 
ganized a Red Cross Society; Oakland, Ala- 
meda, and the towns immediately surround- 
ing the bay, took up the work, and the en- 
thusiasm soon spread all over the State. Let- 
tcrs were received from all sides asking what 
work could be done, and how Red Cross so- 
cieties could be formed. It soon became evi- 
dent that much labor and energy were being 
wasted for want of concentrated action and 
the necessity for a central organization, 
through which all could work intelligently, 
became apparent. An Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of delegates from the societies al- 
rcady formed, met on the 25th of May and or- 
ganized the Red Cross Society of California, 
the name afterwards being changed to Cal- 
ifornia Red Cross, State Association. An 
Executive Board of fifteen members were 
elected, San Francisco being allowed = six 
members, Alameda county, four, Marin, 
Santa Clara, Sacramento counties, Southern 
California, and the State at large, one each. 
The members of this Executive Board are 
Mesdames W. B. Harrington, W. R. Smed- 
berg, E. R. Dimond, and L. L. Dunbar, and 
Colonel W. R. Parnell and Adolph Mack, of 
San Francisco; Mesdames O. F. Long, S. A. 
O’ Neill, G. W. Haight, and J. G. Lemmon, of 
Alameda county; Mrs. W. Baker of Marin 
county; Mrs. A. Elkus of Sacramento county; 
Mrs. J. M. Griffith, of Los Angeles; Mrs. S. 
F. Leib, of Santa Clara county; and Mrs. D. 
H. Webster, of Fresno county. The officers 
are Mrs. W. B. Harrington, President: Mrs. 


J. M. Griffith, Mrs. O. F. Long, and Mrs. A. 
Elkus, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. L. L. Dunbar, 
Secretary; Mr. W. E. Brown, Treasurer; and 
Mrs. E. R. Dimond, Assistant Treasurer. 


Through the kindness of Mrs. P. A. Hearst, 
rooms were secured in the Examiner build- 
ing and headquarters at once established. 

The first meeting of the State Association. 
was held on May 28th, and the work of or- 
ganizing at once began. We were absolutely 
in the dark as to what to do, and no imme- 
diate response to our numerous letters and 
telegrams sent to the American National Red. 
Cross being received, we began work on our 
own lines. 

It was our desire to ally ourselves with the 
American National Red Cross in order that, 
if necessary, we might be able under its flag, 
with its motto “‘Humanity, Neutrality,” io 
carry on our work in the Philippines. A cir- 
cular letter was prepared to be sent to the 
auxiliaries, a constitution was adopted, and all 
this. without any exact knowledge of what 
affiliation with the American National Red 
Cross meant, or how near we were to their 
line of work. <A copy of this letter, of the 
Constitution of the State Association, and of 
the Constitution of the San Francisco Society, 
together with a detailed account of work al- 
ready done was sent to Mr. Stephen FE. Bar- 
ton, Vice-President of the American National 
Red Cross. Then came our first response, a 
gratifying expression of pleasure at what had 
been done, and a promise that a delegate 
should be sent to inspect our work and aid in 


organizing. We waited long and anxiously 


for the delegate and began to have grave ap- 
prehensions that he had been captured en 
route by either the Spanish or the Indians. 
However in July Judge Joseph Sheldon, 
promised delegate, arrived and was accorded 
a hearty welcome. The entire plan of our 
work was explained to him, and he expressed 
his pleasure at what had been done and his 
surprise that without definite knowledge we 
had planned our work so closely on the lines 
of that of the parent organization that but few 
changes would need to be made. | 

In the meantime, however, while waiting 
for the delegate, we were not idle. The pam- 
phlet containing the circular letter, in the form 


of a greeting, the constitutions of the State 


Association and the San Francisco Red Cross 
Society was sent all over the State and appli- 
cations for membership in the State Associa- 
tion rapidly came in, and on the first day of 
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August we had enrolled as auxiliaries, eighty- 
nine societies. Besides these there are a num- 
ber of societies not enrolled, which, however, 
aid us in our work. We have not a complete 
list of the members of each society, but our 
little badge of membership is worn by at 
least twenty thousand of the people of Cali- 
fornia. 

We wish we had time to tell you in detail 
of what each society has done, but at this 
meeting it will be impossible. However, at our 
first annual meeting in October, each dele- 
gate will be asked to present and read such a 
report. 

The financial reports, that have been thus 
far received from auxiliaries, show that up- 
wards of ninety thousand dollars have been 
collected in the State of California. Of this 
amount much has been expended for ma- 
terials for bandages, sheets, pillow-cases, 
pajamas, comfort bags, etc., which have been 
made and delivered to the troops. Jellies 
and delicacies of all kinds have been sent to 
us for the sick. In short, whatever hands 
could find to do has been done for the com- 
fort of the troops whom we fondly call “Our 
boys.” 

Of the amount collected $20,018.00 has been 
turned into the State Treasury, for member- 
ship dues, badges, donations, etc. A detailed 
account of this will be given in the Treas- 
urer’s report. While figures tell much, they 
fail to tell of the patriotic enthusiasm aroused 
in all parts of our State. It is natural that 
right here in the midst of the excitement, we 
should be full of enthusiasm and interest, but 
it is surprising to hear of how much of it 
there is in remote and interior towns. We 
thhave an enthusiastic correspondent at Ukiah 
who tells us of how ‘the money is raised in her 
county by the children, of contributions re- 
-ceived from Indians as well as whites, of the 
dear old lady who rides twenty miles over 
rough mountain roads to bring her donations 
of comfort bags, bandages, etc., as well as 
some nice little delicacies to the sick boys. 
From Dunsmuir came a letter from a good 
little German woman which told us of the 
feather bed she had brought from the Father- 
land, and which she had made into pillows 
‘and sent to us for use in the hospital. Many 
an aching head has no doubt rested more 
easily for the sacrifice. A peculiar feature of 
our work, as compared with that of the Red 
Cross in the East, is that our contributions 
‘have not been received only from a few 


ley we have the “Overall Brigade, 
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wealthy people; but from rich and poor, old 
and young, have come the contributions which 


. make our grand total. The children have done 


their share of the work nobly, many of them 
are making regular monthly contributions. In 
Shasta, Valley Ford, and Booneville, we have 
auxiliaries of young girls, and in West Berke- 
composed 
of fifteen boys and only one girl (the daughter 
of the regiment no doubt). Their letter in- 
formed us that they had given an entertain- 
ment at Fort Dewey, otherwise known as 
Baronidas Barn. The letter was accompanied 
by a donation of $32.00, and a poem recited at 
the entertainment, breathing the fiercest sen- 
timents against the Spanish. 

The troops that have come to our State, as 
well as our own boys, have been well cared 
for. At Colfax, Sacramento, and down the 
line to San Francisco, and at Los Angeles in 
the south, hospitality committees have re- 
ceived them with a hearty welcome and a 
substantial meal. In San Francisco, Mrs. 
Lowenberg with her committee, and Mrs. 
Requa with the committee from the Oakland 
Society, have welcomed and_ entertained 
twenty-one thousand men. Besides this, 
lunches have been furnished to all the outgo- 
ing troops by the San Francisco committee. 
Their rooms at the ferry are kept open all the 
time and the soldiers are welcome to drop in, 
read the papers, write letters, and enjoy a cup 
of coffee and a roll at any time. 

The knowledge of the long list of unknown 
dead of the Civil War was the inspiration for 
the little identification medals, which in the 
beginning were furnished by the San Fran- 
cisco society to the troops of the first expe- 
dition. Later the State Association took up 
this work and the medals are supplied to 
every regiment going to Manila, irrespective 
of the States from which they come. A few 
of the States have reimbursed us for money 
thus expended. We believe the idea is origi-. 
nal here, and that no such means of identifi- 
cation have been taken in the East. A short 
time since the mother of one of the boys sta- 
tioned at Camp Alger wrote asking for one 
of the medals for her boy. It was gladly 
sent, and we are assured brought comfort 
and relief to the mother’s heart. 

The hospital work organized by Mrs. Wen- 
dell Easton, but now under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. George Buckingham, has been 
greatly appreciated by the regimental sur- 
geons as well as by the boys. The faithful 
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committee has looked after the wants not 
only of the sick in the Red Cross tents, and 
in the private hospitals in which beds have 
been so kindly placed at their disposal, but 
have also done much for the sick in the regi- 
mental and division hospitals. 

Mrs. Easton, chairman of the committee 
on nurses, which committee was transferred 
to the State Association, reports that after 
securing passage for Messrs. Waage and 
Lewis, the trained nurses who were sent with 
the first expedition to Manila, it was impos- 
sible to send more until the fourth expedi- 
tion. Four good nurses, O. H. J. Schlott, 
Doctor F. J. Hart, Leon Crowther, and E. 
Rosenthal, being then available, it was de- 
cided to send one on each of the transports 
going with this expedition. At the same 
time, on the recommendation of the army 
surgeons who felt that the hospital work of 
the Government would need to be supple- 
mented by that of the Red Cross, it was de- 
termined to establish a field hospital at Man- 
ila. With this end in view, a complete equip- 
ment for a hospital of 125 beds, together 
with supplies sufficient for five or six months’ 
use, were purchased. Mr. Schlott was then 


selected to act as financial agent and steward 


in charge of supplies. He is under bonds, 
and will make weekly reports of what he is 
doing, to the society. When these men reach 
Manila, we shall have six finely trained 
nurses at the front, but feel that this number 
is far from being enough. An effort is now 
being made to secure transportation for 


twelve more nurses, and we fully hope to 


send them on the Scandia and Arizona. Feel- 
ing that our work was growing and that we 
needed aid in carrying it on, we have written 
to Mr. Stephen E.-Barton asking that an ap- 
peal be made by the American National Red 
Cross to the States from which troops have 
been sent to the Philippines. We have. not 
had time as yet to receive a reply from Mr. 
Barton, but hope and feel that we soon shall 
have a favorable one. The letter was: re- 
cently published in the New York Herald 
with favorable comments. 

About four weeks since, through the ef- 
forts of the faithful chairman of the com- 
mittee on nurses, aided by Doctor Beveriy 
Cole, a course of lectures and clinics was ar- 
ranged for applicants for the position of 
nurses. They are attended daily by sixty or 
seventy enthusiastic members. The physi- 
cians who have given of their valuable time 


to aid in this work are Doctors Beverly Cole, 
H. Kugeler, J. F. McCone, E. Rixford, J. T. 
Stafford, George B. Somers, and Conrad 
Weill. The sincere thanks of the State Asso- 


ciation are extended to these gentlemen for | 


their kindness. 

Some time since, it was decided by the 
Executive Board to take the initiative steps. 
towards raising funds for a hospital ship for 
the Pacific Coast. Before doing this, however, 
telegrams were sent to President McKinley, 
Secretary Alger, and _ Representatives in 
Washington, urging that the government 
furnish such a ship. We are assured that in 
response to our urgent requests such a ship 
will be furnished, therefore the matter has 
been held in abeyance. 7 

We have been called upon many times in 
the last few weeks, to aid in securing trans- 
portation to their homes, for soldiers dis- 
charged for disability by reason of sickness 
not contracted after enlistment. They were 
discharged without pay, had no means of get- 
ting to their homes, and strangers in a 
strange land, they came to the Red Cross, 
whose kindness they had experienced in the 
camp. Considering these as emergency calls. 
upon the Red Cross, after investigation by 
our good fellow-member, Colonel Parnell, we 
have aided all whom he recommended as de- 
serving. Their gratitude has been unbounded, 
and they have departed promising, if ever 
able, to-repay the Red Cross. Most grateiul 
letters have been received from all since their 
arrival home. One poor man, whom tuber- 
culosis had ‘claimed for its own, was sent back 
to his wife and four little ones in Wyoming. 
To express his gratitude he left us his one 
treasure, a picture of his little ones. We asked 
him why he had enlisted, and his answer 
was that he had belonged to the militia, and 
was ashamed to back out. “Besides,” he 
added, “‘they rode men out of town on rails 
who backed out in my State.” Recently an 
order has been issued by the government giv- 
ing transportation to all discharged men. 
Nothing more, however, is given them, and 
the Red Cross societies are still called upon 
to furnish them with subsistence on their 
journey home, Substantial lunches are given 
them by the Red Cross of San Francisco, an# 
the State Red Cross gives each a little money 
for emergencies that may arise. 

The State Association desires to express 
its sincere thanks to Mrs. P. A. Hearst, for 
the use of its rooms in the Examiner build- 
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ing. Also to the press of the State which has 
so courteously reported our work and en- 
abled us to extend it as we have. ! 
desire to gratefully acknowledge the courte- 
sies extended to us by the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Postal Telegraph 
Company, their lines being placed at our ser- 
vice free of charge. To Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany and the Southern Pacific railroad we 
owe our thanks for free transportation of sup- 
plies. 

Inquiries have been received from many of 
the States in the Middle West, by the State 
Red Cross, for information in regard to the 
formation of Red Cross societies, and on sev- 
eral occasions Mr. Stephen E. Barton has 
paid us the graceful compliment of referring 
others desiring such information to us. 

It gives me pleasure in closing, to say that 
we have given a detailed report of the entire 
work of our Association to Judge Sheldon, 
the delegate from the American National Red 
Cross, and have had the honor to be recog- 
nized by him as “Auxiliary to the American 
National Red Cross.” 

Mrs. L. L. DUNBAR, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT TREAS- 
URER. 


Receipts. 
Initiation fees from 
Red Cross Auxiliaries.$ 890.00 
Badges for Red Cross 


Auxiliaries .. 3377.25 
Emergency fund for Cal- 

ifornia Volunteers ..... 1498.00 
Donations from Red 

Cross Societies ...... 13788. 45 
From citizens, — clubs, 

sclpoiss Cte ..... 2029 . 29 
Subscriptions for hospital 

377.00 
Citizens of San Jose for 

musical instruments, 

1CO.00 
Identification medals 

(Montana and Wyom- 

ing wastien). 59.75 

Disbursements. 


Frances Wakerly, Calis- 
toga Red Cross, for 
over remittance......... | 3.75 


Badges for Red Cross 

Auxiliaries ..... 1890.co 
Comforts sent trans- 

114.70 


Lumber, flooring for hos- 


We also 
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Transportation and food, 
g discharged sick sol- 


223.55 
Printing, _ stationery, 

stamps, telegramis, e€x- 

Identification medals for 

Musical Instruments for 

Mattresses for tad regi- 

mental. hospital ....... 31.50 
California Red Cross field 

hospital at Manila: 

Clothing and_ rubber | 

512.08 
Drugs and instruments. 1008.98 
1547.41 
Tents, cots, blankets 

1802.46 
Marine insurance ........ 61.42 
Cash advanced Red Cross 

Balance on deposit with 

W Brown, Treas., 

Crocker - Woolworth 


$22,119.74 $22,119.74 
Mrs. EDWIN R. DIMOND, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
REPORT OF THE STATE SUPPLY DE- 
PARTMENT. 
ADAM PRESIDENT, Members of 
M the Exectitive Board, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :— 

Before presenting this report for your con- 
sideration it may be well to say a few words 
in regard to the particular work of this de- 
partment. About the Ist of June, 18908, our 
worthy President decided that in order to 
facilitate the distribution of the donations so 
lavishly pouring in, not only from San Fran- 
cisco and its immediate vicinity, but from all 
quarters of the State, it would be expedient 
organize a department where all donations 
from any place other than the City of San 
Francisco, might be received. 

Accordingly, a portion of the City Depart- 
ment was partitioned off and on the 6th of 
June the State Supply Department was ready 
for duty. From Shasta to San Diego came 
packages of all shapes, sizes, and varieties. 
Letters poured in, all asking the same ques- 
tion, ““‘What do you need, and how much?” 
The great heart of the people was beating in 
sympathy, and sought expression for its 
deep feeling in an ardent desire to help the 
brave men who for our common country had 
left home and friends and were ready and 
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willing to die if need be to uphold the honor 


of the nation. This is no time to speak of — 


the poetic side of a seemingly most practical 
subject, but each donation speaks eloquently 
and the message is the same—loyalty to coun- 
try, love for humanity and tenderest sym- 
pathy for the sick and suffering. Beautiful, 
indeed, have been the lessons taught during 
these weeks of constant labor, and one and all 
have esteemed it a privilege to give the most 
willing service of mind and body to send upon 
their mission for relief your loyal gifts. The 
report following will give some idea of what 
has been acomplished, as far as mere figures 
can, but there is so much more in this great 
work than facts or figures can portray. 

Everything sent us has been distributed as 
we thought the sender would desire, and 
whenever a wish has been expressed to have 
anything sent to a particular person or place, 
it has been done wheneve- possible. The fol- 
lowing list comprises but a small part of the 
donations received by the State Department 
from June 6th to August 6th: 

21,784 abdominal bandages, 5,322 esmach 
bandages, 2,628 rolled bandages, 10.308 com- 
fort bags, 2,492 sheets, 5,685 denim pillow 
ticks, 239 hospital and surgical shirts, 13 Arab 
tents, 388 packages of literature, 307 boxes of 
fresh fruit, 103 sacks of dried fruit, 200 plaster 
of Paris bandages, 4,307 pillow cases. 

Also large quantities of groceries, pre- 
serves, vegetables, drugs, and thousands of 
useful articles the mention of which would 


consume too much time now, but will appear 


in the printed report of the State Association. ~ 


Special donations have been sent to the Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, South Dakota, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Washington, and Tennessee regiments. 
Also a large case sent by the “Gold Leaf 
Charity (colored) Club” to the hospital in 
Manila. 

Among the things sent to Manila for his- 
- pital use may be mentioned,— 

1.777 abdominal bands, 337 surgical and 
hospital shirts, 81 sets pajamas, 2,020 sheets, 
3.713 pillow cases, 722 handkerchiefs, 13 tents, 
besides towels, night shirts, socks, medicines, 
stationery, and delicacies. 

Our grateful thanks are cordially extended 
to each and every one of the generous con- 
tributors, and they are not alone in Califor- 
nia; Washington, Nevada, Oregon, Colorado, 
and Arizona, have all done nobly. Our one 
regret has been that time did not permit us 
to write a letter of thanks instead of a brief 
acknowledgment to each generous. donor. 
This report cannot close without a few words 


of thanks to the ladies who have given’ so 
cheerfully and faithfully their time and labor, 
particularly to Mrs. Breyfogle, Mrs. Clark, 
Misses Melliss, Jordan, Russell, Gertrude 
Burnett, Harrington, and Collier; last, but 
certainly not least, to Miss Augusta Weber, 
who has done much in every way, particularly 
in acting as secretary. To the ladies of the 
Executive Board thanks are due for their un- 
failing courtesy and consideration. To Mrs. 
Willard B. Harrington, our worthy State 
President, it would be impossible to express 
what we feel. Always courteous and untir- 
ing where any good can be done, patient to a 
fault, to her is entirely due any good which 
the State Department,may have accomplished. 
Respectfully, 


ANNIE L. McKINSTRY, 
Chief of State Supply Department. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED BY STATE 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT FROM JUNE 
6th TO AUGUST 6th, 1808: 


21,784 abdominal bandages, 2,492 sheets, 6,- 
45° caps, 137 pillows, 10,308 comfort bags, 
1,317 handkerchiefs, 337 suits pajamas, 104 
flannel shirts, 165 surgical shirts, 16 under- 
drawers, 127 surgical bandages, 190 wash 
cloths, 9 pin cushions, 22 tent pockets, 185 
throat bandages, 2,628 rolled bandages, 25 
fans, 190 wash cloths, 5.322 esmach bandages, 
4,307. pillow cases, 5,696 pillow ticks, 974 
towels, 590 pairs socks, 13 pairs hospital slip- 
pers, 140 night shirts, 73 hospital shirts, 148 
undershirts, 614 arm slings, 1,087 disinfectant 
bags, 15 denim packing bags, 40 tents, I 
blanket, 158 chest protectors, 3 pairs suspend- 
ers, 34 mosquito nets. 


DRUGS. 


3 boxes plaster of paris bandages, 1 box 
iodoform gauze, 1 package flaxseed, 6 bottles 
Florida water, 18 tubes vaseline, I2 papers 
court plaster, «1 comb, 57 boxes salve, 200 
plaster of paris bandages, 12 yards bobbinet, t 
piece oil silk, 1 th. camphor, 2 bottles vase- 
line, 24 sponges, 8 rubber pillows, 620 pack- 
ages foot powder, 2 cases foot powder, 6 bars 
soap, 77 cakes soap, 6 boxes soap. 


GROCERIES. 


25 tbs. coffee, 1 sack flour, 10 cans con- 
densed milk, 1 can malted milk, I can malt ex- 
tract, 7 cans condensed milk, cocoa and 
deviled ham, 1 barrel olives, 11 rolls butter, 2 
packages chocolate, 4 bottles catsup, 2 cases 
wine, 20 cases eggs, 72 chickens, 388 pack- 
ages literature, 1 box stationery, games and 
playing cards, 307 boxes fresh fruit, 7 boxes 
dried fruit, 62 glasses jelly, 38 sacks vege- 
tables. 3 cards buttons, too cartoons needles, 
12 pieces tape, 16 pin cushions, 2 bolts flannel- 
ette, 50 Ibs. sugar, 4 cases canned corn and 
tcmatoes, 2 cases evaporated cream, 4 cases 
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salmon, 1 ham, 1 sack nuts, I box butter, 6 
bottles Chili sauce, 2 bottles cordial, 10 bottles 
wine, I package tea, 63 testaments, 78 postage 
stamps, 18 lead pencils, 103 sacks dried fruit, 
192 jars preserves, 78 cases preserves, 3 boxes 
buttons, 16 spools cotton, 1 package thread 
and needles, 2 bolts muslin, several yards 
cheesecloth, 24 spoons, large quantities of old 
linen, muslin, lint; 1 large case playing cards, 
20 shoe laces. 


LIST OF ARTICLES SENT TO MANILA 

1,777 abdominal bands, 1,587 esmach bands, 
2,020 sheets, 5021 pillow cases, 434 denim 
ticks, 188 surgical shirts,.118 night shirts, 193 
hospital shirts, 118 pajamas, 2 pajama jackets, 
447 and 2 sacks rolled bands, 93 pillows, 13 
tents, 241 arm slings, 347 towels, 140 cakes 
soap, 298 pairs socks, 41 throat bands, 962 
handkerchiefs, 82 nurses’ aprons, 22 tent 
pockets, 36 nurses’ gowns, 5 packages ab- 
sorbent cotton, 1 tb. camphor, 6 bottles 
Florida ‘water, 11 clothes bags, packages of 
letter paper, 2 pongee shirts, I case brandy, 3 
packages dried fruit, 1 box antiphlogistine, 
I case port wine, I bag lint, 36 Manila caps, 
190 comfort bags, (128 contained towel, soap. 
handkerchief, band, and housewife); 4 whisk 
brooms. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS OF RED 


CROSS AUXILIARIES TO 
AUGUST 1, 1898 


ALMADEN. 
Receipts. 
Membership fees .... $45.00 
Disbursements. 
State membership fee .... .. $10.10 


GERTRUDE GEACH, Secretary. 


ARROYO GRANDE. 


Amounts made by Society .......... $212.00 
Sent to San Francisco Society ...... 150.00 


Balance, $ 62.00 
Mrs. L. C. ROUTZAHYU, Treasurer. 


AUBURN. 
Receipts. 

Membership fees.... .... .. $87.00 
Benefits and donations ...... 170.67 $257.67 
Disbursements. 
Orders drawn for supplies and 
remittances to State society 


$56.90 
SMITH, Treasurer. 


BELVEDERE. 
Active members, 38 Associate members, 9 | 
Receipts. 

initiation fFees 0.56.5. $ 46.00 
Monthly Dués .......2. . 44.50 
mare . 4.25 
210.35 


MONTHLY 


Disbursements. 
State Society Membership ... 10.00 
San Francisco Emergency 
2.25 
Expenses Musicale .... ..... . 29.15 192.35 
Balance, $117.5 


Mrs. T..L. MILLER, Secretary. 


BENICIA. 
Disbursements. 
Cash sent State Society .. ..$160.00 
Cash sent State for 
Cash local work . 
Cash, materials, sewing 
$284.10 
Balance on hand .. . 
GRACE GOODYEAR ‘KIRKMAN, 
President. 
BERKELEY. 
Receipts. 
Collections (2) from. public 

meetings at Congregational 

Donation from ‘Town and 

Gown Club of Berkeley .. 100.00 
Donation from Zeta Psi Fra- 

ternity (University of Cal.) 5.00 : 
Donation from Sigma Chi 

Fraternity (University of 

Receipts from musical recital 

at home of Mrs. Day .. 70.00 
Receipts from Fourth of July 

219-45 
Receipts from Entertainment 

by Berkeley High School... 7.10 
Donation from employees of 

Pinole Powder Works .. 7.00 
Donation from Mrs. Phoebe 

Hearst.. 200 
Donation from private ‘indi- 

Receipts from sale of badges 12.00 
Receipts from sale of miscel- 

laneous donations .... .... 8.15$1092.91 

Disbursements. 
Hospital supplies for first 

Manila expedition .. .. ..$200.00 
Dry goods used in manufac- 

ture of bandages... .. . 231.49 
Drugs used in manufacture of 

23.83 
Printing... . 48,00 
Stationery and postage 


Contribution to State Red 
Cross Association .. 


10.00 
Expressage, telegraphing, etc 4.20 $485.37 


On Hand: $607 . 54 
W. C. BLASDALE, 
Recording Secretary. 
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CALISTOGA. 
Receipts. 
Young Ladies’ Club.. .... .. $5.00 
Matwe Sons gilt... 10.00 
Membership ........ 41.20 $168.80 
Disbursements 
Entertainment expenses .. .. 3.30 
State membership fee.. ...... 10.00 
State Red Cross fund.. ...... 5.00 
To emergency fund...... .... 20.00 
For.Red' Cross pits... 25.00 
State organization.. .. .... .. 30.00 
‘AGNES M. FISHER, 
Treasurer. 
CENTREVILLE. 
Membership . . $77.00 
Native Sons Golden West, 

Parlor 169.. 2500 
Centreville Grammar school.. 1.00 
Presbyterian “Sunday School . 6.65 
Material sold.. ... a .40 
Decoto entertainment. 
Donation for Irvington nig 3.35 $165.90 

Disbursements. 
Cash, admission fee to State 

Association .. ‘$10.00 
Cash, for badges to State As- 

sociation .... 


Cash to State Association . . 75.00 
Cash for material, flannel, pins 


Balance on hand Aug. Ist.. .. .. $32.35 
Mrs. G. HUXLEY, 


Treasurer. 
CLOVERDALE. 
Receipts. 
Donations .. .. .$25.50 
Proceeds of entertainment 
Disbursements. 

Admission fee to State Red 

Cross Society.. . . $10.00 
Flannel for (120) bandages 
Denim (601) 
Sundry expenses...) 1.90 

mrs. BIRD, 
Secretary. 
COLFAX. 

Forwarded to California State Associa- 

August 4th, funds on hand.... .... .. 13 


MARY L. MORRISON, 
Recording Secretary. 


VOL. XXXII—18 


COLUSA. 
Receipts. 
Disbursements. 
State Assn. Initiation Fee... 10.00 
State Assn. badge pins ...... 37.50 
State Assn. hospital nurse 
Supplies and contingent ex- 
Cash in Treasury $204.76 
Mrs. R. A. GRAY, Treasurer. 
DANVILLE. 
Receipts. 

Memberships; 98... $72.00 
Disbursements. 

For material for bandages, etc: $72.80 : ae 
To jon. State. Society =... 10.00 
For material for caps, etc..... 22.95 $110.00 
Balance on hand $ 2.00: 
DIXON 
EMMA APPERSON, Secretary. 
DOWNIEVILLE 
Receipts. 
Membership Fees ............. $34.00 
Disbursements. 
Membership State Society ..... $10.00 
Stations, 16.00 $25.16 
Balance, $17.84 
ALICE M. STRANGE. Secretary. 
ELKO. 
Disbursements. 
California Red Cross Society. ‘$ro. 00 
Troop M, 2d U. S. Vol. Cav.. 100.00 
EDGAR REINHART, Treasurer. 
FELTON. 
Receipts. 
Membership dues.. .. .. .... $5.10 
Society entertainment. .. ... 19.65 
For. refreshments 13.05 $37.80 
| Disbursements. 
For nurets: 10.00 $37.30 


Number of members, 10. 
Mrs. ALICE CLEMENT, 


Treasurer. 
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FRESNO. 
Balance $ 33.70 
Mrs. V. MITCHELL, 
Secretary. 
GALT. 
Receipts. 
Admission fees.. . -$20.00 
Proceeds from entertainment. | 22.26 
Disbursements. 
Flannel for bandages...... $21.14 
To become members of R. C. 

State Association...... 10.00 
Membership badges.... .. .. 5.00 
Emergency slips.. .. .... .. 

Donation to the Red Cross | 
State Association .... ...... 20.00 $59.04 
7 
ALICE LATOURETTE, 
Secretary. 
GRASS VALLEY. 
Receipts. 
$338.50 
Membership fees.. .... 73.50 
mares ...... 14.25 $787.10 
Disbursements. 


Consignment to headquarters $33.80 
Feeding passing regiment at 


Colfax.. 16.70 
Board and lodging ‘Grass Val- 

ley Volunteers... ...... :.92.30 
Company I, 134.38 


Lunch for journey to San 
8. °18.45 
Three days’ rations in Camp 


Weekly supplies. . 89.03 
State Association fee.. .... . 10.00 
25.00 
Hardware for camp.. 


Captain Riley, Co. I, cash .. 30.00 


55.00 $571.09 
Mrs. J. F. KIDDERS, 
President. 
HOLLISTER. 
| Receipts. 
Disbursements. | 
Flannelette and muslin.... ..$24.90 e 
Blank books for society.... .. .50 
Hospital nurses (donation)... 5.00 
Overland Monthly.... .. .... .50 $30.90 
Balance in treasury.... ...... .. $9.03 
HOPLAND. 
Receipts. 


MONTHLY 


Disbursements. 

State Association.. . $55.00 

San Francisco Red Cross ‘So- 

9.00 
Stationery, etc.... . 1.90 
Expenses entertainment... ... I1.90 

ELLEN GLECHER, 
President. 
Mrs. KITTIE CLENDENIN, 
Secretary. 
IONE. 
Receipts. 

80.50 $103.50 
Disbursements. 

Initiation fee State — . 10.00 $47.50 

W. E. BRUSIE, 
Secretary. 
LAKE COUNTY. 
Receipts. 


Fourth of celebration, 
Membership fees........ .. 
Lakeport entertainment .. .. 
Disbursements. 
Membership fees.... .... .. 10.00 
25.00 
Donation State Society .. .. 100.00 $156.80 


53.00 
51.75 $265.85 


Balance.. . $109.05 
Mrs. "REBECCA LYON, 
Treasurer. 


$58.35 

Donations and entertainments 176.35 $234.70 
Disbursements. 

state Association 100.00 


$110.35 
A AVERILL, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


Balance.... 


LOS ANGELES. 


Receipts. 
$085.90 
Memberships .. .. 
Juvenile memberships gare .20 
Auxiliary societies .. .. .. 8.00 
21.00 
629.15 
Miscellaneous .... .. .. .. 509.03 $2586.28 
Disbursements. 
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Cal. Red Cross, from Cum- 
mock School... .... 
Expenses of benefits .. .. 32.75 
State badges 284.00 
Misc. expense ....... .. 127.41. $1307.92 
Total membership, 930. 
CARRIE S. GREENE, 


Financial Secretary. 


MARTINEZ. 
Disbursements 
State’ Association: 37.00 
$33.51 
Mrs. E. L. ‘BAILHACHE, 
Secretary. 
MARYSVILLE. 
Receipts. 
Collections and donations ...$420.04 
Camptonville .. 307.00 $527.04 
Disbursements. 
$59.60 
State membership fee .... .. 10.00_ 
Emergency fund.. .. 50.00 
Underwear Co. i 8th Cal. 
Stamps and express. . 
Field hospital fund .... 25.00 $400.56 
$126.48 
MENDOCINO CITY. 
Receipts. 
Art Loan Entertainment ...... $62.10 
Membership Fees... ... 15.00 
ice Cream Sale’. ... 24.00 
Membership 4.00 $105.10 
Disbursements. 
State: Association $10.00 
20 Badges and § Boxes ......:.. 92.29 $102.29 
Balance, 2:51 
Mrs. S. W. HILLS, 
Treasurer. 
MONTEREY AND PACIFIC GROVE. 
Receipts. 
Miembership fees.. 
Proceeds from entertainments. 122.40 $312.38 
Disbursements. 


Flannel, muslin and sewing materials.$177.95 


MARY. R. JACKS, 
Acting Treasurer. 


NAPA. 

Membership fees.. ... $250.90 
(226.25 


Disbursements. 
Initiation fee paid or- 


Official badges. . ei 50.00 
Remittance to State organ- 


ization .. 100.00 
Red Cross supplies ‘and ex- 
Cash on hand.. $499.55 
JULIA B. MORAN, 
Treasurer. 


Mrs. W. H. EVANS, 
Financial Secretary. 


NEVADA CITY. 


Membership fees.. ere 
Donations. 330.05 $365.95 
Expenditures. 

State membership fee.. .. $10.00 
Philippine emergency fund. . 50.00 
Manila hospital fund.... .... 25.00 
Badges for Society.... .. .. 10.00 


Paid for supplies. 247.77 $342.77 


Balance on Cogs August Ist.. $22.28 
. M. LAWRENCE, 


Secretary. 
OAKLAND. 
Receipts. 
Disbursements. 
Prior to June Sh. $1,337.41 
State society, membership... 10.00 
Hospitality Committee ..... 100.2 
Hospital Committee ........ 103.55 
Express and telephone ...... 8.15 
Refunded money .... ...... 10.00 
In special funds .<........ . 938.87$3,060.94 
Available balance... $3,839.46 
OROVILLE. 
Disbursements.... ...... es 233.16 
$42.87 
Mrs. W. E. DUNCAN, Jr.. 
Secretary. 
PALO ALTO. 
Balance $ 68.95 
OLIVE DODGE, 
Treasurer. 
PASADEN A. 
Balance. 83.56 
E. S. ROGERS, 
Secretary. 
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PLEASANTON. 
Initiation fees .... ..... . .$29.00 
Bohemian: Club.:.. . 66.60 
Graduating class Public. 
Baseball game, ‘Ruby Hill 
and Mont Rouge ...... .... 52.02 
Baseball game, Ruby Hill 
and county officials .. .. .. 39.00 
Coptribution 5.43 
W. . 2.50 $204.55 
Disbursements. 
Donation to State Red Cross $85.00 
8.25 
Organizing . 10.00 
Local expenses. (flannel, etc.) 50.26 $153.51 
POINT ARENA 
Disbursements. 
$35.00 
Mrs. W. C. DAVIDSON, 
President. 
REDLANDS 
Members enrolled, 143. 
Disbursements 
Membership State Society..... 10.00 
Emergency Fund .... ...... . 25.00 
Co. G. 7th Regt., Cal. Vols..... 50.00 $269.05 
Balance, $219.34 
rs: L. If RHILIPPI. 
Treasurer. 
REDWOOD CITY. 
Receipts. 
Entertainments .... .::..:..°. 145.50 $335.55 
Disbursements. 
State Society (donation) ....$ 10.00 
State Society membersnip fee 10.00 
State Society emergency 
State Society hospital fund.. 25.00 
$112.92 


Cash on hand Aug: i8t........ 
ZOE FOX THORPE, 
Financial Secretary. 


ROCKLIN. 
Receipts. 
Bees =... 0%. $38.00 
Private dopations 9.00 
Miscellaneous ...... ...... . 45.10 $97.10 
Disbursements. 
Initiation fee to State Assn.....10.00 


MONTHLY 


Donation to State Assn ........ 10.00 

10.55 $78.09 

Amount on hand, $19.19 
Mrs. G. B. WOODBRIDGE, 
President. 

SACRAMENTO. 

$6,373-43 
Disbursements. 


State Red Cross Society .$1,232.25 
Reception, refreshment of 
soldiers in transit...... 407 .07 
Sewing and supply depot. 456.68 
Comfort fund to two Sac- ; 
ramento companies and 


soldiers... 600.00 
Stationery, printing, tele- 
graphing, local relief, 
Balance August, 18908........ $3,623.65 


Number of members enrolled, 1,764. 


EMILY M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


ST. HELENA. 
Receipts. 
Membership fees and_ sub- 
Disbursements. 
State Association member- 
Donation State Association .. 50.00 
DIEGO. 
Receipts. 
Membership .fees..:. $156.00 
Entertainments.. .... ...... 128.50 $410 
Disbursements. 
Membership fee State aceite 10.00 
26.60 
Donation to State ‘Society... . 100.00 $257.39 


MARY E. WALKER. Treasurer. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From April 28, 1898, to July 31. 1898, inclu- 


RECEIPTS. 
Receipts to June 27, 1898, as al- 

From June 27th to July 31st as follows:— 
General Subscriptions ............. 1663.04 
Monthly Subscriptions ............ 543.50 
3090. 32 
Clubs and Associations ............ 996.00 
Employees U. S. Ry. Mail Service. 247.90 
P. O. Branch Red Cross Society ... 
1190. £0 
From Miss Dora Dixon, through 

Alaska Commercial Co............ 200.00 

$55408 .&3 
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| DISBURSEMENTS. 
Bread, biscuits and crackers ........ $ 103.23 
Blankets clothing and rubber goods. 609.19 
as 
California State Red Cross Associa- 


California Refund of remittances 
from interior Red Cross Societies. 962.78 
California admission fee ............ 10.00 
Cash, 1st Bat. Cal. Heavy Artillery. 500.00 
Cash, Ist Reg. Cal. Volunteers .... 1500.c0 
Cash, Ist Reg. South Dakota Vol... 200.co 
Cash, Red Cross Nurses, Manila .. 200.00 
Dry Goods, including flannel, sack- . 
Drugs and Medicines: 
Cal. Bat. Heavy Artillery..$ 89.59 
Cal. 1st Reg. Infantry .... 254.15 


Cal. 6th Reg. Infantry .... 136.23 
Cal. 7th Reg. Infantry .... 83.75 
Cal. French Hospital .... 2.85 
Tdaho 1st Reg. Infantry .. 58.56 
Iowa 51st Reg. Infantry .. 41.21 
Kansas 20th Reg. Infantry. 121.42 
Minnesota 13th Reg. Infan- 


Montana Ist Reg. Infantry. 117.44 
Nebraska 1st Reg. Infantry 78.04 
North Dakota tst Reg. 


Nevada 1st Bat. Cavalry .. 1.50 
Post Street Office ........ 977.52 


Red Cross Hospital Tent.. 94.57 
South Dakota Ist Reg. In- 

Tennessee Ist Reg.Infantry 54.39 
Utah 1st Bat. Artillery .... 8.80 


U. S. ad Bat. Infantry ..... 1.44 
S.. Field. Hospital: ...... 14.42 
U. S. 14th Reg. Infantry. . 75 


U. S. 18th Reg. Infantry .. 6.10 
U. S. 23d Reg. Infantry .. 54.48 
Washington 1st Reg. Infan- 

Wyoming tst Reg. Infantry .85 


Forward, $3, 523. 44 $18,262. 26 
Less allowance and disc’nt. 69.1 


3454.27 

EXPENSE. OFFICE. SPRECKELS 

BUILDING. 

Books, stationery and printing.$241.46 
Car fares, Soldiers’ 54.00 
Miscellaneous. including Gold- 

en Gate: Hall; ete®: 75.85 


Postage and Revenue Stamps.. 84.65 
Telegrams and telephone mes- 


$487 .89 


POST STREET OFFICE. 
Books, stationery and print- 


Labor and clerk hire ......... 165.76 .: 


—— $692.11 
French Hospital, care J. B. Johnson.. 55.89 
Furniture, tents, sheets and pillows... .1028.16 


Glassware, crockery and lamps ....... 
Hardware. stoves and tinware ........ ana 


. Cash $ 125.00 
$1931 .83 
Lumber and carpenter work ........ 78.40 
Medals and Gadees 1812.73 
Red Cross Tent and Committee on 
Surgical instruments and ambulance. Poe 10 


Total Disbursements,  $33.434.18 


RECAPITULATION. 


Receipts to July 31, 1898. .$55408.83 
Disbursements to July 31. 


Balance on hand, July 31. 1808..... 974.65 
Mrs. WM. R. MORGAN. 


Chairman Finance Committee. 


SAN JOAOUIN COUNTY. 


Receipts. 
Membership fees $104.00 
‘Disbursements. 
State . . $10.00 
Badges ...... 
Field .. 50.00 
Society expenses .. .. ... .. 11.00 $176.00 
BELLE STOCKWELL, 
Secretary. 
SAN JOSE. 
Receipts. 
Cash donations 
Cash donations San Jose 
Membership fees .... ...... 436.00$2274 .66 
Disbursements. 


Membership fee to State 
Red Cross Society.. .. $10.00 
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400 membership badges .. 100.00 
Manila expedition for Hos- 
pital supplies.... .. .... 100.00 


Postage stamps . 1.00 
20 ps. shoes to Co. M, “8th 
Cal: Ree . 40.00 


Donation for band ‘instru- 
ments, 8th Cal. 300.00 


Supplies, material, ete 04, 880.53 $1465.03 
Balance cash on hand .. .. a 
H. G. SQUIER, 
Clerk. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO. 


Entertainments.. .. .. .. .. 288.20 
Cash donations .... .. 85.80 
Sale of Ked Cross buttons . 9.85 $412.15 
Disbursements. 


State R. C. Society .... .. .$300.00 


Flannel for bandages. . 
On Mand ..j. 5... ...... $29. 30 
MARY L. M’KENNON, 
Secretary. 
SAN MATEO. 
Receipts. 
Membership fees.. .. .. ....$125.00 
Monthly 65.25 $301.00 
Disbursements. 
Membership fee paid to State 
Flannel, tape, etc .. .. .... 137.87 
Janitor ‘offrooms &:.. 
Postage, stationery.. .. .... 3.65 


Ham, bread for sandwiches... 4.00 


Express charges ........... 1.00 $217.12 
To balance on hand ....:.....: . $83.88 
SAN RAFAEL. 
Receipts. 
Memberships and_ dona- 

Entertainments .. 125.25 $1,416.55 
Disbursements. 

State Association member- 

Badges .. :. 62:80 
Emergency fund . $0.00 
Nurse .. . 40.00 
Hospital supplies 29.40 
Expense entertainment .. .. 15.25 


LAURA J. BARSTOW, 


‘Treasurer. 
SANTA CRUZ. 
Receipts. 
Membership Dues ........... $ 72.c0 
372.8€ $436 36 


MONTHLY. 


Disbursenients. 
Donations to State Ass'n ....$100.00 
Initiation Fee State Ass’n .... 10.00 


Spent for soldiers at camp .... 55.10 
General Expense ...... ...... 32.50 $295.13 
Balance, $151.18 
Mrs. KATE C. COPE, 
Treasurer. 
SAUSALITO. 
Public schools.. 
Monthly subscriptions. . 
Memberships. . . 
272.05 $612.30 
Disbursements. 
$107.00 
Rubber stamps.. 


Initiation fee State Ass’n.. .. 10.00 
State Association initiation fee 50.00 
Bath tickets 14th Infantry .... 20.00 


43.50 
Mantis hospital fund. . 
Blankets, 
Sundries.. 17.05 $322.20 
$290 
‘I. L. TILLINGHAST, 
Treasurer. 
SUISUN. | 
Receipts. 
Memberships, donations and 
benents.... .. . $405.80 
Disbursements. 


State membership, badges, ma- 
terials, donations to State 


Society, general expense .. 154.65 
Mrs. Win. H. BRYAN, 
Secretary. 
TRACY. 
Receipts. 
5.50 
$53.78 
Disbursements. 


Sent to the State Red Cross Society. .$50.00 


Balance $ 3.75 
Mrs. EMMA COx, 
Treasurer. 
TULARE. 
Receipts. 
$45.00 
From Congregational Aid So- 
Disbursements. 
Sundry $1.15 
Material for supplies. . 
Fees for State membership. . . 10.00 
2.35 $53.45 
Mrs. ALICE RATCLIFF, 
Treasurer. 
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VACAVILLE. 
Receipts. 
Disbursements. 
Supplies .. .. 
Initiation State Association .. 10.00 
Emergency fund. 20:00 
Hospital supplies... .. .... .. 25.00 $141.26 
VENTURA. 
Receipts. 
Donations and memberships......... $193.00 
Disbursements. 
Donations State Society...... $140.00 
Balance © $ 13.05 
Mrs. J. H. SPEAR, President. 
WALNUT CREEK. 
Balance $ 20.47 


GUS D. CHILDS, Treasurer. 
WHITTIER STATE SCHOOL. 


Receipts. 


Red Cross Entertainment. .. 32.25 


Disbursements. 

Fees 59 members.. .. .. .. ..$59.00 
State membership fee.. ...... 10.00 
Exp. entertainment.... ..... 3.00 
State Association... 30. oo $147.00 


T. W. KIRLEY, 
WILLOW GLEN. 


Receipts. 
Entertainment.... 44.75 $07.35 
Disbursements. 
Incidental expenses ....... ... 1.95 $52. ” 
LOTTA WALDO, 
Treasurer. 
Receipts... 50%. 
Disbursements. . 
Balsa: 


“CORA B. PORTER, 


Treasurer. 


There are, besides these, auxiliary societies 
in Alameda, Almo, Bakersfield, Cayucos, 
Camp Meeker, Ferndale, Gilroy, Hanford, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Mill Valley, Newcastle, Ni- 
pomo, Petaluma, Pescadero, Riverside, Roh- 


nerville, Salinas, San Leandro, San Ardo,. 


Sania Rosa, Sutter Creek, Truckee, Ukiah, 
be ge Ford, Visalia, Vallejo, and Weaver- 
ville. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE JOSEPH SHEL- 
DON. 


Y REMARKS this evening will be 
M partly in explanation of the legal 
relations of “The American Na- 

tional Red Cross” to the Government of the 
United States under the treaty by which our 
Government and that of forty nations or 
more have bound themselves in regard to the 
conduct of war, especially in regard to the 
sick and wounded in hospitals and after great 
battles. They may also serve as an answer 
to certain specific questions that have been 
asked as to organizing and conducting aux- 
iliary societies. They will include a brief 
sketch of the rise of the humane spirit in 
which the whole movement originated, and 
which constitutes the chief glory of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. It is an evolu- 
tion of civilization; it forms a striking con- 
trast with the spirit in which war was for- 


-merly conducted. 


In the ancient times, and even in the Na- 
poleonic wars, little attention was paid to the 
sick and wounded. The medical staff, fully 
occupied with the ordinary disabilities of 
troops, uniformly and inevitably broke down 
under the accumulating burdens cast upon 
them after great battles and sieges. The sick 
and wounded, in immense numbers, lay where 
they fell, for days after great battles. 

But this century has witnessed the rise of 
a more humane spirit than any that has pre- 
viously prevailed. The care of the insane, 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, the unfortunate, 
the ignorant, the criminal, tne prisoner, and 
the outcast, the liberation of slaves and peons 
and serfs, the gradual breaking down of caste 
in all directions, and the final resting of gov- 
ernments broadly on the consent of the gov- 
erned, indicate its rise and growth. 

In 1854, the deplorable condition of the Brit- 
ish Army at Scutari drew the attention of the 
British Government to the preventable suffer- 
ing, disease and death, that prevailed in their 
camps, and Florence Nightingale’s humane 
work there is known to the whole world. 
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In June, 1859, occurred the memorable bat- 
tle of Solferino, in which the French and Sar- 
dinians were on one side and the Austrians 
on the other. The battle raged for more than 
sixteen hours, over a wide reach of country, 
and at its conclusion sixteen thousand French 
and Sardinians and twenty thousand Aus- 
trians lay dead and wounded on that field. 
The old fact reappeared. There was no pos- 
sible recourse for these people, dead and 
dying, in the medical staff. A Swiss gentle- 
man, Henry Dunaut by name, happened to 
be traveling near this battlefield just after the 
conclusion of the battle, and was horrified at 
the spectacle presented. He engaged per- 
sonally for some days in the work of relief, 
but the facts haunted him afterwards; the im- 
mense mass of individuals suffering needless 
torments, from hunger, thirst, and pain, and 
the stenches and despair and death were ever 
before him. He wrote a book about it, enti- 
tled Souvenir of Solferino.”’ He lectured 
about it before the Society of Public Utility 
at Geneva. That society became interested 
in the matter. Gustav Moynier, a gentleman 
of independent fortune and the present Pres- 
ident of the society, Louis Appia, a philan- 
thropic physician, and Adolph Ador, a pub- 
licist of standing and reputation, took the 
matter up heartily. They interested the at- 


tention of the Swiss Federal Council in the 


possibility of devising some means of prevent- 
ing so much needless. suffering on battle- 
fields and in hospitals in time of war. 

The work of Florence Nightingale in the 
Crimea was cited and used as a proof of what 
might be done, if the work was undertaken in 
a larger and more comprehensive way. The 
Swiss Federal Council carefully, cautiously, 
sounded the courts of the greater nationali- 
ties as to their willingness to undertake so 
great an innovation upon the immemorial 
usages of warfare, as to mingle philanthropy 
with war while war was raging. They found 
these nationalities non-committal, but warily 
inclined to look into their proposal. A con- 
ference was called to meet at Geneva in Au- 
gust, 1863. 

While these events were in progress in Eu- 
rope, during 1860, 1861, and 1862, our Civil 
War broke out, and the memorable meeting 
of the projectors of the Sanitary Commission 
with Abraham Lincoln took place. The great 
President listened with grave attention to 
their proposals. It seemed so unusifal, even 


preposterous, to him at that time, that he said 
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to them: “Now, gentlemen, that you have 
stated what you propose to do if you are per- 
mitted, will you please state to me frankly 
what you really design to do and what you 
are driving at, as it is perfectly evident that 
you cannot expect to accomplish what you 
say you are going to do.” They explained 
their plans to him in downright simplicity 
and earnestness. It was a new departure in 
the method of carrying on war, but he gave 
his hearty approval of their well-meant de- 


‘signs, however impracticable they appeared 


to him to be. The success of the Sanitary 
Commission was, from the first, pronounced 
and decided. The great heart of the people 
responded with abundant returns to the call 
of the Commission, and no part of the coun- 
try responded with more substantial help and 
more contagious enthusiasm than the Pacific 
Coast, under the inspiration of its own patri- 
otic feelings, and the guiding genius of Henry 
W. Bellows and Starr King. (Applause.) 
The effect was felt beyond the sea, and the 


conference of August, 1863, took place while 


these triumphs of the Sanitary Commission in 
the Northern armies were ringing round the 
world. Napoleon III, with considerable 
warmth for him, took up the measure _ pro- 
posed, the other great continental powers fol-~ 
lowed; and with Great Britain, they assem- 
bled by their conferees, and cautiously sur- 
veyed the ground. In that conference and in 
the more formal conference of the following 
years, the United States was represented by 
the Honorable Mr. Fogg, then our Minister 
to Switzerland, and by Mr. Bowles, then an 
American banker in Paris. 

The result of the conference of 1864 was 
that they formulated ten articles as being the 
fundamental propositions on which all might 
agree. They reported these propositions as 
to what might be done: 


1. All military hospitals, stores, surgeons, 
nurses, chaplains, and noncombatants, are 
made neutral and are protected; they can 
neither be attacked nor captured. 

‘2. Every house into which the sick or 
wounded are permitted to enter and be cared 
for, is also neutralized, with all its inmates. 

3. A common flag, bearing the red cross 
on a white field its the ‘hospital flag of all na- 
tions within the treaty—floating together with 
the national flag of each nation. 


I will say in passing, that the adoption of 
the red cross in a white field as the flag was 
out of compliment to Switzerland, which had 
taken the initiative in the matter, and was a 
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reversal of the Swiss colors, which are a white 
cross in a red field. : 


4. An arm badge, also a red cross, is worn 
as a protection and to indicate the neutral 
character of the wearer. 

5. All badly wounded: are delivered over 
immediately to their own medical men, if re- 
quested. 


6. All the sick and wounded on either side .- 


are equally to be cared for. 

7. All convoys of prisoners passing in ex- 
change are also protected. 

8. Each nation is to recognize a national 
society of its own, to be a medium of com- 


munication for relief work between the army | 


and the people, and with the international 
committee of Geneva, and through that with 
all the national relief societies of the treaty 
nations. 

9. They provided for conferences to be 
called of all the treaty nations, as often as 
matters of importance should arise demanding 
the attention of all the representatives. 

10. They provided that any other nation 
that desires to accept the treaty afterwards 
might do so by giving its adhesion to the 
‘treaty and notifying the international author- 
itv of its action. 

These ten fundamental propositions were 
agreed upon and formed the substance of a 
treaty between the nations that joined in 
adopting them, and were ratified and became 
the fundamental law of these nations. The 
society provided by the treaty has been incor- 
porated in this country under the name of the 
American National Red Cross, of which Miss 
Clara Barton is president. and of which she 
has long been its most efficient officer. Of 
that society, by virtue of your affiliation with 
it as auxiliaries, you are working and efficient 
members. There is, and can be, as the law 
now stands, no other such organization ac- 
credited. So that all you have heard, and all 
vou may hereafter hear, of White Cross so- 
cieties, or Blue Anchor societies, or any 
other society of the kind, being recognizea by 
the Government, by the War Department, or 
by the President, proceeds simply from per- 
sons ill-advised as to the law and the treaty, 
however sincere and well-intentioned they 
may be. (Applause.) 

In 1868, fifteen other propositions were 
proposed to be added to the original ten, 
adopting and applying the same principles to 
naval warfare that were originally applied to 
conflicts on the land, and these propositions 
have been adopted by Spain and the United 
States as the fundamental principles on which 
the present war on the sea shall be conducted. 


On the 1st day of March, 1882, the United 
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States gave its adhesion to the treaty and to 
the fifteen additional articles. In 1884, the 
principles originally adopted to govern na- 
tions in warfare on land and afterwards ex- 
tended and applied in naval warfare, were still 
further extended to the greacer calamities of 
peace. That has since been called the Ameri- 
can Amendment. It came about something 
in this way: In 1884, there was called by the 
Central Committee a meeting of all the dele- 
gates from the treaty nations. Twenty-six 
questions of importance were sent out to the 
delegates from the different nationalities for 
them to consider and report upon when they 
should come together in conference. The 
year before, Greece had been suffering from 
an earthquake, and the Red Cross Society of 
Greece had done noble service on that occa- 
sion. The question of whether the Red Cross 
Societies should extend their activities to the 
greater calamities of peace was sent to the 
delegates from Greece. This had been a mat- 
ter that had engaged the attention of thé 
American National Red Cross for a long 
time. The delegates were Miss Barton, a 
gentleman from Washington by the name of 
Solomon, and myself. We _ were resolved 


that whatever the report from Greece might. 


be, that we should sustain that proposition 
and insist upon it, and we were prepared to 
show what the reason was why the Govern- 
ment of the United States had waited for sev- 
enteen years before it would take up this 
treaty and adopt it. It was said to that con- 
ference: ‘You wonder why the people of the 
United States, which you are pleased to say 
is the most humane among the nations of the 
earth, has neglected so long to adopt the 
treaty of the Red Cross. While not under- 
taking to say what motives may have influ- 
enced the Government, it is plain to anybody 
to see that a proposition that requires the 
people of the United States to wait until they 
shall have war to exercise their activities 
cculd never be very attractive to a people that 
in downright good faith never expected to 
have another war after the termination of 
their Civil War.” But we said, “We are a 
great nation, spread over a very great space, 
and we are liable all the time to the great ca- 
lamities of peace. Our great rivers like the 
Mississippi and Ohio overflow their banks, 
sometimes extending a flood fifty miles wide 
and a thousand miles long. Sometimes great 
cyclones throw up a tidal wave that sweeps 
our sea islands. Great conflagrations devas- 
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tate our cities and our forests. We need for 
the relief of the people under such conditions 
the very same kind of discipline and work that 
you require in case of war. It is the only 
preparation that we can have for war. And 
we can assure you that if you will broaden 
out the scope of the Red Cross so that our 
people can see that there is something for 
them to do under the Red Cross in time of 
peace, you will have an abundance of evidence 
that the Red Cross is accepted by the people 
of the United States with enthusiasm.” It 
was opposed in the conference, but finally it 
was unanimously approved. 

Since that time, I may say to you, there has 
been extraordinary work done by the Amer- 
ican National Society of the Red Cross. The 
forest fires of Michigan and Minnesota 
brought forth their work. So with the over- 
flowing of the Mississippi river, and the great 
work in the sea islands, which I will under- 
take to say was one of the most extraordinary 
things that was ever done in this country. 
Thirty thousand people were in a single night 
reduced to beggary, their homes gone, and 
it was only God’s mercy that they were not 
every one drowned. Yet for seven months 
that thirty thousand people rested securely, 
under the work of the Rei Cross, and were 
brought around from September until the 
next June, and then left to go on with their 
ordinary employments after the Red Cross 
had done its work among them. (Applause.) 

As an illustration of exactly how the work 
of the Red Cross is sometimes done, I will 
give you a little incident that occurred in 
1884, and which may be interesting to you. In 
that year the water af the Mississippi river 
was long in subsiding. It became entirely 
evident that unless there was something done 
promptly the whole year must go by, and the 
people would lose the avails of the harvest of 
the year. They telegraphed from Memphis 
to the president of this society in Washing- 
ton of their necessities. There was a Red 
Cross society organized in Rochester, New 
York. There was a man there by the name 
of Sibley, a dealer in seeds. He filled a car 
with seeds at his own expense, it was given 
free transportation to Memphis, and there it 
was divided and repacked and sent to five dif- 
ferent States, and all within forty-eight hours 
after notice of the need was given. That is 
the way in which the work of the Red Cross 
Society is and can be done. 

It has been asked of me whether, after this 


war is over, you shall keep up your organ- 
ization. I therefore have a little to say upon 
that subject. No one can doubt that your 
work in the last four months has been of in- 
estimable value, not alone to the soldiers and 
sailors and to their families, but to yourselves 
and the country at large. No one can doubt 
that if, by some evil mischance, the war shall 
be continued, and fevers and sickness, wounds 
and death, should continue to be rife, that — 
your blessed work would grow in efficiency 
and power, in directness and value, and in the 
public appreciation, as you more perfectly 
learn the business which you have so hastily, 
nobly, and successfully, taken up. 

But if this war shall now cease, and we 
shall again have peace, with all its blessed at- 
tendants, are we now quite so sure as we 
were at the close of the Civil War that the 
spears can now be beaten into pruning hooks, 
and that we ourselves shall never learn or 
practise war any more? It seems as if, for 
good or for ill, we are more than ever before 
precipitated into the whirling tide of Euro- 
pean, and even of Asiatic, politics and wars. 
But even if we ourselves can manage to keep 
at peace with all the world, is it not certain 
tnat war impends this moment over all Eu- 
rope and Asia, in which we may at any time 
become involved? <A new “sick man’ in 
China has appeared to complicate the settle- 
ment of the estate of the hereditary ‘‘sick 
man” in Turkey. These two great estates can 
hardly be settled without a war that will in- 
volve all the great powers of Europe. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate of the United States, 
accustomed to scan the horizon for coming 
portents of war, has lately announced his 
conviction that a European war is not far in 
the future. The death of Franz Joseph, of 
Austria-Hungary, might precipitate a war 
among the conglomeration of nationalities 
which his steadying hand alone now holds in 
the bonds of peace. The wild escapades of 
William of Germany are full of the possibili- 
ties of war, always. The old rivalries of Great 
Britain and Russia among the nationalities of 
Asia direct the attention of all thoughtful 
statesmen to the precarious conditions of 
peace. 

But if statesmen anticipate war, much more 
do the political economist and the humani- 
tarian anticipate it. The economist realizes 
that in all ordinary times the peasantry and 
the business men of Europe are taxed to the 
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utmost of their ability to pay for the support . 


of their civil, their military, naval, and eccle- 
siastical establishments. As the unit of taxa- 
tion by insensible but continuous increments 
of burden, by the incessant increase of the 
purchasing power of money becomes more 
and more burdensome with the passing of 
time, so the conditions will be produced in 
which a new French Revolution will smoulder 
and war will be inevitable. 

The humanitarian, observing fifteen mill- 
ions in India dying of famine, in a country 
raising enough food for all, and famines fre- 
quently recurring in Russia, in Italy, and in 
Ireland, cannot doubt that at last men will 
fight rather than perish miserably, without 
the hope of a better condition for themselves 
or their children. So that, even for service 
in war, the future need of your society is 
abundantly manifest. 

But even if all these are evil dreams, and 
the millennium of peace has at last actually 
dawned upon the world, still we have not yet 
achieved such a victory over the forces of na- 


ture that they will not still bring calamities 


upon great multitudes of people, in which 
they will cry out for relief at your hands. The 
rivers will overflow their banks as the forests 
disappear; fires will desolate cities and for- 
ests; disease will strike down whole popula- 
tions, and earthquakes make the solid globe 
itself seem about to thaw again into fluidity, 
and distress and ruin be the fate of millions. 

But if neither war nor peace shall here- 
after bring us their calamities, we do know 
that ignorance and helplessness are born 
every minute, and their existence among us 
is a calamity that you must at last learn to 
grapple with. Four millions of people, ig- 
norant and helpless by no fault of their own, 
were left in bulk among us by the fortunes of 
the Civil War. If to these are to be added 
now, as the legacy of the present war, an- 
other two or ten millions, as helpless as, and 
more distant and unknown than, those who 
have hitherto taxed our institutions to their 
utmost; and further, if other millions of the 
peasantry of Europe and Asia are to be in the 
future continually and in ever increasing 
numbers brought among us by the increasing 
facility of steam navigation, have we not 
ground to ask you to continue and perfect 
your organizations, to broaden your concep- 
tions of the utility of the possible work of the 
Red Cross? 


But while these are all possible fields in 
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which you may yet be called to work, we 
must not fail to remember that the Red Cross 
is not merely another society for general 
charity. It does not assume ur undertake to 
do the work of the church, of the benefit so- 
ciety, or of any other of the ten thousand 
forms of charitable associations which are 
the distinguishing features of our age. It is 
military philanthropy. Its primary work _ is 
the relief of sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors in time of war, in fixed and field hos- 
pitals, and after great battles. All the rest is 
incidental to this great primary work,—is 
preparation for it. It therefore learns and 
practises entire subordination to the military 
and medical chiefs. It raises no controverted 
questions. It never obtrudes. It is never in 
the way of the operations of the army. It 
seeks to be always on hand when it is needed, 
with its supplies and its help. It cares reli- 
giously for the health and cheer of its own as- 
sistants, in order that they may neyer them- 
selves be a burden. But it learns, if possible, 
the truth about the condition of the soldiers, 
and tells it in the proper quarter, without be- 
ing offensive or officious. It instinctively as- 
sumes that men in official positions are al- 
ways ready to care for the comfort and wel- 
fare of their men. But knowledge of cruelty 
and brutality is simply carried for redress up 
to higher and higher quarters, until at’ last, if 
unredressed, it reaches the great tribunal of 


the people themselves. 


But incidentally, the work of the Red Cross 
is a: work in the interest of perpetual peace. 
No peace society appealing ‘to rulers against 
war was ever so effective as the cold, matter 


of fact preparation for death and wounds and 


sickness on an enormous scale, saying in 
deeds more eloquent than words that these 
things are the necessary accompaniment of 
war. When Olivier, in the Thiergarten, in 


Berlin, before the Franco-German war, said 


he ‘accepted war with a light heart,” he did 
not realize the grim facts of Gravelotte and 
Strasburg and Sedan, which the humane 
work of the Red Cross might mitigate, but 
could not prevent. 

Again, I think I may appeal to the brief ex- 
perience of you all to say whether the work 
has not tended to broaden your interest in all 
human life; whether it has not tended to 
smooth over the differences and the isolations 
in which you have hitherto lived; whether 
differences in creeds and parties and in social 
life have not broadened out into grander har- 
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monies and nobler agreements than you had 
ever imagined to be possible. 

So, from every point of view, I think you 
will wisely conclude that it 1s grandly worth 
your while to keep up your organizations, and 
that you will help to build up an endowment 
for the Red Cross that will enable it to act 
with the promptness of electricity, the steadi- 
ness of assured knowledge, and the sympathy 
of true women. (Applause). 

I have been so frequently asked about the 
method of organization of the Red Cross in 
the United States that I will take a little 
time to speak to you of that. 

Before the adoption of the treaty a national 
organization was effected in Washington, 
District of Columbia, whose principal object 
was to secure the adoption of the treaty by 
the United States. Our Government had de- 
clined for seventeen years to adopt it, al- 
though it was urged upon it by the President 
of the Sanitary Commission, Reverend Doc- 
tor Bellows, and others, who appreciated its 
importance. After the treaty was adopted, 
another organization was effected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the treaty, and 
Miss Clara Barton was elected its President. 
That organization and its successors have 
been the American National Red Cross, act- 
ing under her presidency. Even up to the 
time of the declaration of the present war the 
organization of the people under the Red 
Cross was imperfect. Its work was done al- 
most wholly by the national organization, 
with resources supplied to it spontaneously 
by people who understood its methods and 
had absolute, implicit confidence in the good 
sense and sound judgment, the indefatigable 
energy and the conscience and fidelity that 
directed all its movements. In its more com- 
plete and perfected organization, probably to 
be made, certainly to be hoped for, in the 
near future, the prompt and intelligent re- 
sponse of the Pacific Coast in this emergency 
has furnished and will furnish to us some val- 
uable hints and suggestions as to the instinct- 
ive desires of the people and the soldiers, and 
the lines along which they will most gladly 


and efficiently work. 


You have instinctively realized that the 
transition of a young. soldier from the con- 


ditions of American civil life into military dis- 


cipline, necessarily strict and irksome, partic- 
ularly in unprepared unwholesome 
camps, is an experience often the most de- 
moralizing and destructive of his life. He 
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needed your help here, and you gave _ it in 
abundance. You have sought to make him 
realize that not his family alone care for him, 
but that the whole country, through the Red 
Cross, cares for and thinks of him. And_ so 
you have planted in many a homesick  sol- 
dier’s heart a remembrance of you and the 
country that will go with him forever. (Ap- 
plause.) You have supplied the defects of 
the Quartermaster and the Commissary De- 
partments in the early stages of the war, be- 
fore the Government was able to equip and 
clothe and feed the enlisted men as comfort- 
ably as the ordinary rules and regulations 
provide. You have sought yourselves to ren- 
der strict obedience ‘to the military and medi- 
cal chiefs, but also to know the truth about 
the condition of the soldiers,and have brought 
their condition to the knowledge of the off- 
cers in charge of them, and have done your 
part in getting those conditions improved, 
without being over-officious or offensive to 
military pride. 

Some questions have been asked as to just 
how tu organize an auxiliary society of the 
Red Cross, and to those I answer this: 

When ten persons or more in any place de- 
sire to form an auxdiary society of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, they draw up a 
form of words expressive of their desire and 
intention to become a branch of the National 
Red Cross, or send to Mr. Stephen E. Bar- 
ton, 58 William street, New York City, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, for a copy 
of the approved form. They sign this form, 
adopting a name, and return it with a full list 
of the officers elected, to the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and when the form 
adopted is approved, they receive a certificate 
duly signed by the President of the National 
Red Cross and its Secretary, ‘that they are, to 
all intents and purposes, duly affiliated as an 
auxiliary branch of the National Red Cross. 

When five or more societies in a State de- 
sire to form a State society. they send dele- 
gates, one for each ten members, to meet at 


~ some designated time and at some easily ac- 


cessible point, usually either the political or 
commercial capital of the State, and then and 
there in like manner they form a State organ- 
ization, and return the same to the President 
of the National Red Cross, and upon ap- 
proval of their work they receive a like cer- 
tificate signed by the President and Secretary 
of the National Red Cross. These State so- 
cieties will be found to be very convenient 
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and useful in carrying. on the work, and in- 


conferring with in regard to doubtful ques- 
tions. And really, I do not know what the 
Pacific Coast would have done without the 
California State organization, and the work it 
has accomplished. (Applause.) An advisory 
board for the State society, consisting of the 
most influential and right-spirited citizens, is 
proposed, and important questions may be 
submitted to them for counsel and decision. 
They usually follow the lines of the most in- 
fluential religious or charitable and commer- 
cial bodies in selecting this committee. The 
project of a hospital ship, for instance, would 
probably have been submitted to the Advisory 
Board of the California State Sociéty, if the 
general government ‘had not taken, or pro- 
posed to take, action in regard to it. The 
President of the United States and his Cabi- 
net constitute the Advisory Board of the 
American National Red Cross. 

The treasurer should be some individual ot 
high character and pecuniary responsibility, 
and all funds received by the assistant treas- 
urer should be deposited every day with the 
treasurer, and never, on any account, be 
mingled with any other money. The accounts 
of receipts and disbursements should be kept 
accurately and neatly, and at all reasonable 
times should be open to inspection. A report 
in triplicate of the same should be made out 
every month and one copy sent to the As- 
sistant Treasurer or Financial Secretary of 
the State Society, and another to the Treas- 
urer of the National Red Cross, showing 
what funds and supplies are on hand subject 
to the draft of the National Red Cross. And 
‘an abstract of the year’s account should be 
in like manner sent to the State and National 
societies. These funds are subject to a draft 
on the Treasurer signed by the President and 
Secretary, and are primarily at the disposal of 
the society to which they have been given. 
But the work, in times of peace, in which the 
activities of the societies are to be engaged, is 
wholly decided upon by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. The funds placed at the 
disposal of the National Society by each aux- 
ikiary may be drawn for by that society at any 
time. The amount so held should be re- 
ported promptly to the National Red Cross. 
It is considered highly desirable that a perma- 
nent fund contributed by individuals or the 
societies in large or small amounts be accu- 
mulated for instant use, for it is often seen 
that whoever gives quickly gives twice. A 


beginning of such a fund has been made _ by 
Doctor Gardner, of Indiana, who has do- 
nated a farm of seven hundred acres of excel- 
lent land and several buildings to the upbuild- 
ing of such a fund. It is the one place in all 
the world that rests under a perpetual guar- 
antee of immunity from the perils of war by 
the treaty of Geneva of 1864. 

Any matter of difference in opinion on any 
point should be submitted in the first instance 
to the Advisory Board, but an appeal may be 
taken from the decision of the Board to the 
Executive Committee of the National Red 
Cross. 

I have been spoken to a great deal about 
nurses and assistant nurses. It is sometimes 
supposed that they are gathered and trained 
in an institution located in some place. But 
this is not so now, however it may be in the 
future. They are only in exceptional cases 
ever paid anything for their services, but after 
a rigorous examination as candidates as to 
their physical, mental, and moral fitness to 
engage in the work, their names and ad- 
dresses are entered on a roll and duly num- 
bered, and when they can be made useful they 
are notified and furnished subsistence and 
transportation to their field of labor. But so 
great has been the eagerness of nurses and 
assistants to enter upon this work upon these 
terms that, I think, if the National Red Cross 
could have given them employment, as many 
Red Cross nurses and assistants could have 
been had, both men and women, as there are 
enlisted men (Applause.) Their qualifica- 


tions are passed upon by the medical men of 


the National Red Cross. Those qualifications 
are, in part, excellent physical health, a cer- 
tain maturity of character and age, good 
judgment, sound common sense, and ability 
to undergo uncomplainingly privations, if 
need be, and a quiet courage to face dangers 
and endure ithe ordinary scenes of _battle- 


fields and hospitals, and all this with simple 


and perfect subordination in duty to the mili- 
tary and medical chiefs, and absolute fidelity 
to the trust reposed in him or her. 

Some interest has arisen as to \a certain 
number of ‘‘White Cross” women nurses who 
from time to time are reported in the news- 
papers as having been given by the Govern- 
ment assurance of being sent to Manila or 
elsewhere for service as nurses. Those re- 
ports may all be set down as important, if 
true. Politeness to women is an official in- 
stinct. It ought not to be misunderstood. Ii 
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these women are the excellent women they 
may be presumed to be, and are needed and 
are fit for the work, they can easily be exam- 
ined and accepted, and sent under the ordi- 
- mary rules of the National Red Cross. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Just one word further to all of the Red 
Cross Societies of the Pacific Coast. I can- 
not part from you without thanking you most 
heartily for your uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness to me personally, and for your high re- 
spect and affection for the American National 
Red Cross, and its immortal founder, of 
whom it has been truly said, ‘She has the 
brain of a statesman, the heart of a woman, 
and the final perseverance of the saints.” 

I heartily thank you for the services you 
have faithfully rendered to your country, to 
its soldiers and sailors, to humanity itself, to 
the Great Captain who has glorified your in- 
signia by his supreme sacrifice. You may 
well believe he would have uttered his sub- 
lime benediction to you, that ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done these things to the least of these 
my brethren,’—unto these soldiers and sail- 
ors and their families —“ye have done it 
unto me.” You can desire and can have no 
nobler recognition or recompense than the 
consciousness of this great duty nobly done. 
May you always be found as ready as now to 
respond to the call of your country and of 
humanity, whether in war or in peace. Your 
lives will thus be crowned with the victories 
of mercy, and you may perhaps find that no 
life is so well worth living as a life of toil, of 
affection, and of sacrifice. 

Let us remember that if great duties some- 
times call men ‘to arms, to make wounds, and 
to carry death into the ranks of opposing 
armies, a duty every whit as great calls you to 
mitigate some of the horrors of war, to carry 
relief to the wounded, the beaten, the _ sick, 
and the despairing. 

But above all, let us not forget to culti- 
vate that absolute self-respect, that purity of 
motive, that “feels a stain like a wound,’ 
and that renders victory resplendent with 
mercy,—that mercy that is doubly blessed, for 
it blesses him that gives and him that takes,— 
and makes humiliation and defeat more en- 
durable by sympathy with misfortune. 

Furthermore, let us remember that honor- 
able peace is the ultimate end of all war; let 
us remember tthe great hope we cherish that 
one day there may be a mode of settling in- 
ternational differences more consonant with 
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noble charity and broadening intelligence 
than that of arbitrament of arms. We know, 
at any rate, that in sober reality your work 
will have helped to bring in the reign of 


righteousness and peace, when the dream of - 


the poet may come true,—the dream of that 

time when,— 

“The war drum throbs no Jonger and the bat- 
tle flags are furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” 


ADDRESS OF HORATIO STEBBINS. 
ADAM PRESIDENT: I was just 

about to remark to the lady who 

sat on my left, that the occasion 


could not be more appropriately concluded 
than at this moment, without a further word 


spoken. This occasion is not one upon 


which to discuss war. We are not endeavor- 
ing to undertake to reconcile war with the 
strange and absurd contradictions which it 
makes with our religion. Religion accepts 
the world as it is, and does the best it can 
to stand as tthe representative of humanity, 
the largest of all relations of which the new 
race is capable. We do encounter, Madam, 
persons who sneer at humanity. I confess 
that I am not master of moral _ sketching 
enough to picture such a character, and I 
will not undertake it. This union in the 
name of the Red Cross, is, in my estimation, 
the greatest expression of human sentiment 
that human society has ever known. It is 
humanity. 

Judge Sheldon, I do not assume too much 
when, in the name of this great company, I 
offer you salutations and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. If you are about to leave us, you 
leave us, surely, with all benedictions, and 
may you go to your’own home, where you 
are beloved, and may you rest there for a 
season, and then go forward with this great 
work, the great work of human sorrow, of 
human relief, the binding up of the wounds of 
the broken-hearted. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF RABBI VOORSANGER. 


THINK, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
| will follow Doctor Stebbins’ example, 

and say to you that, after the address 
we have listened to, nothing further ought “to 
be said, and then I will say a few words. 

The report of the Secretary of the State 
Association gives, in general terms, a fair 
history of the society. There is, however, a 
little bit of inside history that might for the 
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first time be made conveniently public. It 
might teach a few others a lesson. That in- 
side history is this: That when the call of the 
President of the United States came, and the 
State of California was to furnish its quota of 
soldiers, it was found that the Legislature of 
the State of California had done next to noth- 
ing to supply the National Guard of Califor- 
nia with a sanitary and a medical commis- 
sion. It was upon the initiative of the gen- 
tlemen of the Medical Commission of the Na- 
tional Guard that an invitation was issued to 
various ladies and gentlemen in San Fran- 
cisco to discuss, at the outset, the advisabil- 
ity of raising a fund for the purpose of equip- 
ping the First Regiment, our own city boys, 
who, only day before yesterday, or a few 
days ago, have shown on the battlefield how 
fully worthy they were of any regard that we 
entertained for them. (Great applause.) It 
was at the second or third meeting that.a dis- 
cussion arose between Doctor Stebbins on 
the one hand, and some gentlemen’ on the 
other, as to whether the organization should 
confine itself strictly to providing medical 
chests, ambulances, etc., for the First Regi- 
ment of California Volunteers, or should pro- 
vide for any of the other State regiments. 
And I am glad to say to my venerable friend, 
Doctor Stebbins, that, although I differed 
from him at that time, I believe that in the 
development of the society and in its expan- 
sion to the character it has assumed, his judg- 
ment at that time has been fully vindicated. 
(Applause.) The society was compelled, al- 
most from the start, to depart from the 
rather narrow lines that it had already set for 
itself, and to go into what Doctor Stebbins 
calls martial philanthropy. 

Another thing that I would like to say is 
this: Living here in the State of California, 
and organizing this Red Cross Society,—we, 
Mrs. Harrington and a few of the others— 
getting together in these preliminary meet- 
ings, asked each other, ‘‘What are the real 
aims and objects of the National Red Cross 
Society?” and I believe that I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that there was not one 
among us that really could answer the ques- 
tion: not one. And I believe I may say to 
Judge Sheldon, whose address has impressed 
us so much, that the greatest proof of success 
that we have had in California is that we did 
so fully and completely respond to the ends 
of the Red Cross Society without knowing 
anything about it. There was but one motto 


that we had in these early meetings and when 
the work came, and there was but one motto 
that the San Francisco society had at the 
time and gave over in turn to the State so- 
ciety, and that is the motto of every success- 
ful humanitarian organization, ““‘Do just ex- 


actly what your hands find to do and your » 


hearts approve.” We stuck to that, and with 
that motto the money came rolling in at the 
rate of one thousand dollars a day when we 
started out to raise ten thousand dollars. 
This war, happily, and thanks be to God, 
will soon be over. That is to say, the war 
itself will be over. The consequences of the 
war will not be over for a long time. You 
have heard about Scutari. You may prob- 
ably know that another war, fought just 
about the same time as our Civil War, that is 
the Austrian war, brought in 1866 the worst 
attack of cholera to Europe that ever visited 
the continent, and that it was succeeded in 
1869 by another attack. You know well that 
it would be unfair for anyone to question 
either the judgment or the courage of our 
administration, when it must have known 
that more men would fall by the scourge of 
fever than by the ill-directed bullets of the 
Spanish. And _ say to you now, differing as 
I may do from the politics of many members 
of the administration, there can be no doubt 
about their sincerity of motives, or about the 
humanity of their intentions, when they must 
have known, as you and I do know, that they 


were compelled to stake the lives of our boys 


upon the issue with Spain. There could not 


- be any doubt about it. And now we are fa- 


cing these consequences of war once again. 
The regiments in Cuba were decimated by 
deaths and are retiring. We, traveling to- 
wards the Orient, will be compelled to face 
responsibilities which I believe in my heart 
the womanhood of California will be fully 
able to meet, the issues of the stress, and 
weakness, and suffering, and fever. Let 
Judge Sheldon go back to the East and tell 
the great women there that the womanhood 
of-California, having been tested in this war, 
is fully ready now to meet the calamities of 
peace that may come after. (Applause.) 


REMARKS OF GENERAL W. H. L. 
BARNES. 


ADAM President,— I think the others 

M have called you, and so I hail you. 
I have been very much impressed 

with the statements made by the principal 
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speaker of the evening, still more overccme 
by the declaration of Brother Stebbins that 
nothing ought to be said—and I think he said 
nothing; I might make the same observation 
with reference to Doctor Voorsanger, and 
I make it with respect to myself. I will give 
you what they did not give you, my benedic- 
tion. It is the prayer of the German girl, 
who, when her lover left her for the French 
war, said, “Good by, my darling. May God 
bless you and give you everything that I 
would give you, were I God.” (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT. I wish to thank the 
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ladies and gentlemen very kindly for their 
attention this evening. I also wish to thank 
our speakers. I cannot close without mak- 
ing one announcement, and that is, that there 
are no salaried officers in the Red Cross So- 
ciety. We have one or two men at 16 Post 
street in positions which, unfortunately, we 
have not found ladies strong enough to fill, 
that is, to do the lifting and carrying about of 
bundles, and harnessing and loading of 
teams. So we have been obliged to hire two 
men. It would not have been so, I assure 
you, if any woman had been found who could 
do the work. | 


IN THE NAME of hu 
manity we have’ fought 
nar Cuba’s battles. But the cry 
Humanity’s 
“ae of the oppressed and the 
Sa tortured has reached’ us 
from Manila. The Black 
Hole of Calcutta had its counterpart there, 
less than two years ago, when the sufferings 
of a hundred and fifty human beings, crowded 
to death in a dank and narrow cell, sent a 
shudder throughout Christendom. _ We have 
grown familiar with photographs of the Lu- 
neta at Manila—that beautiful driveway along 
the ocean front, where fashionable people 
used frequently to gather to see a score of fel- 
low creatures stand on the low wall to be shot 
to death. We have heard of the heartless op- 
pression by which butcher Weyler ground a 
vast fortune out of the people in the few years 
he was governor there; and we know of the 
persecutions by which merchants of our own 
nationality have been forced to abandon the 
trade which their industry and enterprise had 
built up. Is any consideration due to the 
oppressor? Do we owe any generosity to 
conquered assassins who have so_ long 


held bloody sway over these islands? The 
questions call for immediate answer. In hu- 
manity’s name we answer, No, and we trust 
the great American people will join us in the 
response. 

“But will it pay?” we hear some truckster 
Yankee ask. Yes, it will pay—pay in dollars 
as well as in the higher things. which count 
for more than mere pelf. And we, the in- 
habitants of the Pacific Coast have a special 
interest in this aspect of the question. While 
the Philippines are not as near to our front 
door as Cuba is to the Atlantic seaboard, they 
are measured in time, no farther away than 
Fort Duquesne was from Boston in Wash- 
ington’s day, and they are infinitely more ac- 
cessible to trade. They form an island em- 
pire of vast undeveloped possibilities. That 
gold exists there in abundance was ably shown 
by Mr. Hanks, late State Mineralogist of Cal- 
ifornia, in the August Overland; while coal 
and iron have been found in many places in 
the islands. The soil is incomparably fertile, 
and nothing is needed but the intelligent ap- 
plication of labor to make it yield a hundred- 
fold. For four centuries a golden stream has 
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flowed from the Philippines to Spain, who 
has given the wretched inhabitants nothing 
but misgovernment and oppression in return. 
The archipelago has been treated as a con- 
quered province, where the humblest worker 
had to buy a license to entitle him to live, and 
where prudence, industry, and enterprise, were 
mulcted out of existence. It has been the 
paradise of generations of Spanish fortune- 
hunters. Under the fostering hand of an en- 
lightened government it has boundless capa- 
bilities of wealth and trade. Shall we give it 
back to the semi-barbarism of Spain? This 
is a question which every American should 
ask himself and answer unequivocally during 
the next few months; and he should make his 
answer heard in Washington. 


NOW come Victory and 


Peace; and tie two com- 


Jobbery in bined do not bring the ec- 
the War static joy of war. There are 
Department 


no Bengal lights, no brass 
bands, hissing  fire- 
works, such as took possession of the town 
when the Government was calling on its 
young men to rush to arms, to kill and be 
killed. On the contrary, people are looking 
at each other questioningly, and wondering if 
the aftermath of war is always as somber as 
this. On every side is found bickering, re- 
crimination, and accusation; and enveloping 
the whole country, as it were in a pall, is the 
heavy conviction that when our men went 
forth to fight, their enemy was not so much 
the Spaniard as their own countrymen. Ex- 
cept for the tried courage of our troops, there 
is not a ray of light or comfort in any direc- 
tion. The camps that were selected for them 
while waiting for active service have been, 
with few exceptions, condemned as utterly 
unfit for such purpose; and the long list of 
sick, the pathetic rows of graves, have empha- 
sized the condemnation. It is said that in 
the midst of this land of plenty our men have 
gone hungry; their trains have been stalled 
for hours, when every moment on the long, 
uncomfortable trip was misery. The methods 
supposed to be only fitted for cattle trains 
were employed for our army. Some of the 
camps ‘have come to so horrible a condition, 
that in passing near one felt that every breeze 
that blew over them was freighted with pesti- 


lence. Whole regiments stationed in pros- 


perous cities have been given maggoty meat 
and fermenting canned goods. Whole regi- 
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ments have gone for weeks shoeless, blanket- 
less, and without uniforms, and when at last 
the equipment came it was shoddy. 


We look beyond our own doorstep and 


again comes the wail of unnecessary suffering. 
Transports crowded to suffocation, bad food, 
and not enough of that, filth and absence of 
all decencies of even the roughest life, until 
the blood-curdling climax is reached in the 
tragic tale of Siboney. No medical supplies 
for our brave wounded boys, no means ol 
transporting the helpless, no beds of any de- 
scription for tortured humanity to lie on, no 
tents to protect the wounded and sick unto 
death from either the tropical storm or trop- 
ical sun, no ice, no blankets, sheets, or cover- 
ing of any sort; the only redemption being 
the pitifully small handful of surgeons who 
worked night and day unceasingly, by candle- 
light and moonlight, in rain and sweltering 
heat, until they dropped from the sheer ex- 
haustion of human endurance. And the Red 
Cross—but the Red Cross is not the Govern- 
ment. 

Now these things either are true or they 
are not true; and whichever is the case the 
outlook for us seems hopeless. If they are 
true, they prove that we have in our midst 
traitors far more dangerous than all the spies 
that every country in the world could send 
over here. A spy is brave and ready to pay 
the forfeit of his life in performance of a 
necessary duty. But these wretches, too des- 
picable to be called men, hide behind some 
political creature, and jingle in their bulging 
pockets the money that murder has put there. 
If these things are not true, then our army, 


rather than a bulwark of strength, is a dis- 


gruntled socialistic menace, that in time of 
stress will rend our land to pieces. But this 
no one believes in view of the unflinching gal- 
lantry and uncomplaining endurance’ which 
our soldiers have shown. If we wish to rank 
among enlightened nations we must prove 
that we can take care of our armies, as en- 
lightened nations do. If we are not able to 
do this, no amount of gagging or glossing 
over will avail us aught. 

While all this is serious enough, it has failed 
to impress some of the men in high govern- 
mental positions. A man may forget his own 
dignity and only be a fool; . but when he for- 
gets the dignity of his office he is something 
more. Secretary Alger has so thoroughly 
convinced the people of his unfitness for the 
position he is occupying that it were charity 
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to ascribe his incompetence to mere lack of 
understanding. While the war was in prog- 
ress patriotism forbade criticism; but the 
evils of his administration were too crying to 
be silenced even then. Since the cessation 
of hostilities there has been no need for si- 
lence, and a loud cry has rung throughout the 
nation. How does he answer it? By parad- 
ing before the people the pitiful spectacle of a 
quarrel with one of his subordinates—giving 
out for publication a private letter to himself 
written from the field of battle. That this of- 
ficial should be retained by the President in 
his position, in face of his manifest incompe- 
tence and after such a display of petty spite, 
reflects little credit on the administration. 
These are strong words, but the condition 
justifies them. 


IN THE REACTION 


against the intolerance 
Excessive 
which marked the Puritan- 
Quaker periods of our re- 
Tolerance 


ligious history, we seem to 
be in danger of going to 
the opposite extreme, when an obvious nui- 
sance may flourish unhindered if it comes in 
ihe guise of piety. We may be totally void of 
sympathy for the noisy methods of revivalists 
and other religious enthusiasts; and yet our 
horror of anything which savors of intoler- 
ance is so great that we acept, with a submis- 
sion that is almost approval, the crusades of 
shouting religionists, which nightly fill our 
streets with hideous sounds. If another sense 
than that of hearing were offended—if reli- 
gious fervor of the Salvation Army type as- 
sailed our nostrils as violently as it does our 
ears—some of us, even at the risk of being 
denounced as intolerant, would undoubtedly 
swear out a warrant of arrest against the of- 
fenders. But there are noisome_ sounds as 
well as noisome smells; and a bass-drum, vig- 
orously thrashed by a sturdy fellow with no 
notion of time, and a cornet blown by one 
who has no idea of tune, make just such 
sounds. That the barbarous clash is done in 
the name of religion does not change its char- 
acter; it only appeals to our tolerance. But 
the thing is being overdone. Everyone is en- 
titled to his belief; but so is every man enti- 
tled to the quiet of his home. It is as .zreat a 
breach of the law of equal rights to trench 
upon the one as upon the other; and the Sal- 
vation Army, in making night hideous, is.as 
guilty of intolerance toward the peace-loving 
citizen as the latter would be if he attempted 
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to control the enthusiast’s peculiar creed. 

To claim that the barbarian methods of the 
Salvation Army are justified at the expense 
of public comfort because they do good, is to 
make an assumption that we are not prepared 
to admit. Religious hysteria has occasionally 
given a helpful turn to the current of human 
events; but it has just as frequently happened 
that the opposite effect has been produced. 
Loyola and Calvin did little to develop the 
spirit of equity to which all civilization rightly 
tends; and the ways of General Booth, how- 
ever admirable in design, are not such as will 
breed increased respect cither for the rights 
of man or the dignity of the Deity. We will- 
ingly accord to every man the right to wor- 
ship God in his own way, provided that that 
way does not interfere with the equal rights 
of other men; but this is not the way of the 
Salvation Army. In some towns the rights 
of citizens who want to get to heaven in an 
orderly and peaceful fashion have received 
recognition in the statute books. We should 
be glad if the brass bands and other unhal- 
lowed. noises of the Salvationists were legally 
confined to their own barracks in California 
towns. The unpreventable discords of city 
life are great enough, without the gratuitous 
addition of clanging trumpets, and .drums 
badly played, to say nothing of the. shouting. 
This note is prompted by the sight of recent 
sufferings of the sick, and not by antagonism 
to any religious sect.- We believe in equal 
rights for all. 

LAST year was the year 


; of our greatest commerce, 
America’s 


C ‘al and the domestic produc- 
remangg tions which we sold to the 
Expansion 


rest of the nations were ex- 
actly double what we 
bought from them. The balance of trade was 
a hundred per cent in our favor. Yet there 
are many seemingly intelligent people who 
look askance when we speak of commercial. 
growth and the need of new markets for our 
goods! 

In cold figures our exports amounted to 
more than one billion, two hundred million 
dollars, while our imports were worth six 
hundred millions. 

It is worthy of notice in these days of kindly 
feeling towards the mother country, that one 
half of our enormous sales were made to her. 
Germany, who was our next largest customer. 
did not buy one quarter as much from us as 
England did. The British colonies alone 
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bought more of our goods than did France, 
Italy, and neighboring Mexico, combined. It 
has taken us a long time to find out who our 
real friends are. Now we are finding out how 
much they are worth to us on a business basis. 

Those in whom the commercial instinct is so 
highly developed that the “best of a bargain” 
yields to them the highest degree of happi- 
ness, will be glad to learn that while we thus 
sell one half of all our exports to England. 
we only buy one fifth of our imports from her! 


WE THINK our readers 
will agree with us that Mr. 


Aitken, the artist whose 
Month’s 

modelings in clay have 
Cover 


been reproduced for five 
months on the Overland’s 
cover, has caught the spirit of the times in 
present design. It is a Peace cover, but an 
armed peace, a peace whose muscles are but 
beginning to relax from the agony of conflict, 
and who is ready, if need be, to transform 
himself again into war. The sword is un- 


sheathed in his lap, and though the eagle at 


his feet bears the olive branch in his right 
talon, he has not laid aside the arrows from 
the other. It is a peace backed by thirteen- 
inch rifles. This sort of peace. we fear, is 
destined to be America’s lot for some time to 
come. The world outlcok promises nothing 
better. 


The War as an Evolutionary Force: 


THE war .with Spain crystallizes into ac- 
tion the declaration emanating from the states- 
men of all periods of our history; from the 
messages of Presidents to the Congress of the 


nation; from the platform declarations of the 


great national parties; from acts of Congress, 
and interpreted by accomplished facts of his- 
tory, unmistakably. discloses the purpose of 
the nation. The evolutionary force to which 
the trend of our history has responded, and 
must respond, is the racial aspiration to be a 
great nation, in all the attributes of greatness. 
In obedience to this force, we have declared 
the right and exercised the power of acquisi- 
tion of territory allied to us by commercial 
affinity and by geographical position neces- 
sary to the national defense and to our growth 
and expansion. We have in all time main- 


1 From a paper by W. H. Mills, on The Prrpose of the 
Nation in the Present War,’ read at the Chit Chat Club, 
San Francisco. 
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tained that by virtue of her geographical posi- 
tion, the incorporation of Cuba into our terri- 
torial system was natural and right, and even 
indispensable to our safety. 


Any sovereignty other than that of the 
United States, whether claimed and exercised 
by an Old World monarchy or established by 
the people of the island themselves, will in all 
essentials be at issue with the inherent evolu- 
tionary force of our development, and if na- 
tional opinion, of which there is ample record. 
may be trusted, a foe to our safety and an 
obstacle to our progress. 


The independence of Cuba is, therefore, an 
historical absurdity. The irritating jealousy 
concerning her relations with other powers 
will, from the first, force her into the debasing 
expediency and enfeebled vassalage of an 
American protectorate, a relation prolific of 
international complications, and attended with 
the perpetual menace of foreign war. The 
independence of Cuba may be a step in the 
direction of incorporating her into our indus- 
trial, commercial, and political system; but 
nothing short of her complete incorporation 
into our territorial system will allay the men- 
ace of her geographical position, or remove 
the obstacle her alienation opposes to the de- 
fense of our country and to our national 
expansion and commerce. 

In the current war we are witnessing the 
drama of history and the tragedy of progress. 
“TIndividual wrongs become historic rights.” 
and we will retain sovereignty over every foot 
of territory conquered by our army. This is 
decreed by the trend of all our history. Here- 
after this great Republic is to be a factor in 
the meaningful movements of nations. The 
purpose of the nation cannot be interpreted 
by the vanity of oratory, the hypocrisy of elo- 
quence, or the bigotry of mere sentimental 
patriotism; elemental forces over which man 
does not appear to exercise control, are broad- 
ening and deepening the current of national 
life as the channels of rivers are broadened in 
their onward flow. And when the frtits of 
victory,ennobling the sacrifice of blood and 
compensating the tears of. sorrow, shall lay 
at the feet of liberty new empires and crown 
our country with a higher mission and a 
broader responsibility among the nations of 
the earth, the purpose of the nation will stand 
revealed in the possession of nobler aspira- 
tions, augmented possibilities, the 
achievement of a higher place in the upward 
and onward pathway of destiny. 
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Dewey 


A Sonnet. 


HE SAW the snarling dogs of war unchained 
And panting in the mad, fierce heat of hate, 
He saw his country travail to create 
A navy, that our prestige be maintained. 
Then sailed he through a hell with flag un- 
stained, 

And lo! a power by the world deemed great, 
Torn, lacerated, met oblivion’s fate! 
And human right for aye would be sustained. 
The weary Past to him in praise arose, 
The Future, vast, inscrutable, sublime, 
Laudation gave him for assuaging woes, 
And wrote his name upon the scroll of Time; 
And when his name in gold thereon he read: 
“T only did my duty,” Dewey said. 

Edward Armstrong Platt. 
U. S. S. Raleigh, Manila, July 23d. 


Admiral Dewey 


HE DID not wait, slow to survey, 
The precincts of Manila bay, 
Nor shun the mantling night; 
In hours the world all leisure deemed, 
His genius drifted not, nor dreamed, 
But read dull charts aright. 


No need to learn of Spanish ways, 
Of graceful speech and long delays, 
The haughty proud decree; 
Nay, he had conned them o’er and o’er, 
*T ween torrid skies and arid shore, 
On the Vermilion Sea.* 


His knowledge lay at his command 
As ammunition ’neath his hand, 
Waiting an unknown hour; 
And when that hour to history woke, 
His skill and knowledge burst and broke 
In avalanche of power. 


Honor unto the word, prepare: 
Honor to him who dared to dare 
And swift success achieve. 


*The Vermilion Sea. The ancient name of the Gulf of 
California. Admiral Dewey, then Captain Dewey, was 
stationed there on a surveying expedition some years ago. 
He was a careful student of ancient charts—of all the 
traces of Cortes, as also everything pertaining to his pro- 
fession. He obtained a keen insight into the Spanish- 
American character during those dreary long years— 
knowledge which will now, no doubt, stand him in good 


stead. 
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Honor, when to the suffering foe, 
Midst carnage and dire overthrow, 
He bended to relieve. 


Ye valiant men who stand apart, 
To guard our weal, to cheer the heart, 
And silence every fear; 
Ye who the billows rein and ride, 
Ye who in serried ranks abide, 
Ye loyal millions, cheer! 


Cheer, cheer, cheer! 
Our gallant Dewey cheer. 
Margaret A. Brooks. 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York. 


A Tahoe Song 


WHO speaks of years amid these scenes, 
Where years are counted naught,— 

Where countless days are but as one, 
And life to rest is brought? 


These mountains reach their granite crests 
Far up the Heavenly sphere. 

They bring the World’s Eternal Youth 
To brood forever here. 3 


The forests, with their steadfast spires 
Straight pointing to the sky, 

Speak, too, of youth and strong desire 
And friendly help a-nigh. 


And then we find de Leon’s fount 
In the rivers flashing by. 

Drink deep the draught and fill your soul , 
With the life that cannot die. 


And Nature’s blessed calm sinks deep 
In. each receptive breast, 

Driving afar life’s bitter cares, 
And leaving grateful rest. 


Who speaks of years! Our Mother Earth’s 
Eternal Youth is here— 

The everlasting hills ring out 
The lesson loud and clear. 


“There is no death!” Life beckons still 
Beyond, when work is done— 3 
So, wheresoever hence we go, 
“God bless us, every one!” 
Julia B. Hoirtt, 


Deer Park, July 26, 1898, 
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In Search of Happiness : 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON was 
like a great red star, radiating a bright warm 
light that tinged with rosiness everything it 
touched. He was in the best sense a literary 
luminary, whose writings brought brightness 
to millions of readers; and though his bril- 
liant personality has sunk in the darkness of 
the tomb, his radiance survives him in a shelf 
full of books in which succeeding generations 
will find the glow and warmth of his kindly 
nature. 

To one who has lived with him and his dogs 
and horses, and heard him talk as no one else 
could talk of the simple pleasures of life, there 
is nothing inthe Quest of Happiness which 
one would not expect to find there. An easy, 
graceful diction, a steady flow of thought, not 
profound but rich, a multitude of homely in- 
cidents, all woven into an exquisite literary 
fabric so fine in texture and harmonious in 
design, that it resembles the product of some 
Oriental loom. With a book like this in one’s 
hand under a California sky, the quest of hap- 
piness need not be distant or difficult; and 
with a score of such books, like those which 
have been bequeathed to us by this gentle 
spirit, the joy of a lifetime is assured if the 
reader but takes their philosophy and makes 
it his own. 

It is a pathetic thought that he who penned 
this helpful book did so while held in the 
clutches of a mortal disease. It was his last 
message to mankind, and it is one of en- 
couragement. Standing on the margin of the 
Beyond, he looked back over a life which had 
triumphed over disappointments and sorrows 
greater than the average, and stayed a mo- 
ment to speak to us of the “abundant pro- 
vision for our happiness in this world.” His 

1The Quest of Happiness. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton. Robert Brothers; Boston. Price, $2. For sale in 
San Francisco by the Emporium, 
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broad sympathies, which found sweet com- 
panionship in a flower, a poem, a picture, a 
baby’s smile, the frolicking of young animals, 
enabled him to recognize the joy-filling quali- 
ties of the unobtrusive which everywhere sur- 
rounds us. His life and his teachings ever 
tended to show the value of those simple 
things which are so generally buried under a 
gross mound of wordly ambitions. He never 
wrote a line for which he and his generation 
were not the better; and but for his recent 
biography, one might have lived with his 
books a lifetime without suspecting the fire in 
which his gentle spirit had been purified. 

Of the book itself it is necessary only to 
say that it is as full of Hamerton himself as 
is the “Intellectual Life,” and in its way it is 
as fascinating. 


Building a Lighthouse 


MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH is ap- 


parently a rebuttal of all specialist theories. 
He is at home everywhere, and does many 
things extremely well. His house is in New 
York, and besides being an occasional resting 
place for its owner, is a store house for the 
many spoils of travel gathered when building, 
engineering, and lecturing, allow trips to Nor- 
way, Turkey, Russia, Venice, Holland, or 
China. 

None but a master of ‘many things could 
have written Ca/ebh West. The brave, sturdy, 
honest toilers of the sea are so vivid that the 
salt spray dashes in the face of the reader. 
while one smells the oil-skins and hears the 
heavy foot-fall of the top-boots. Then presto. 
the scene changes to the perfume of dainty 
women moving about New York drawing- 
rooms, luxuriously appointed, artistically ar- 

2Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith 


With illustrations by Malcolm Fraser and Arthur I Kel- 
ler. Macmillan & Co. For sale in San Francisco by 


Doxey, $1.50, 
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ranged, and breathing refinement, and love, 
and flowers. 

Without reading this book who _ could 
imagine that the building of a lighthouse 
could be described in a manner so exciting 
as to hold the breath of the reader as com- 
pletely as ever did description of battle. And 
a magnificent battle it is. But having con- 
quered the very elements, the victors are 
brought to a stunning realization that this 
glorious deed is beyond the understanding of 
the jealous, ignorant Superintendent —a po- 
litical appointee, who dares to annoy the en- 
gineer whose brains have made this lighthouse 
possible. Then there is Major Slocomb, who 
annoys, amuses, and wins hearts, all at the 
same time. His aspirations, infinitely beyond 
the realities life has doled out to him, make 
him almost as dear to his acquaintances as 
was our old Colonel Carter. Beyond the story 
and the information that cannot fail to inter- 
est, and beyond the vivid descriptions and de- 
lineations of character, every reader who is 
taking life in earnest will find in this book a 
manly, healthy encouragement that will be 
worth much. 


A Book on William W. Story ! 


MISS PHILLIPS had a most interesting 
subfect for her book on William Wetmore 
Story. Mr. Story was a man of so great and 
so varied talents, and he led a life amid sur- 
roundings so fitting to his personality, that 
reminiscences of him are literary material of 
the choicest kind. 

The son of one of New England’s greatest 
jurists, brought up in Salem, where historic 
memories and landmarks are on every hand, 
educated at Harvard in the days when Har- 
vard was the nursing mother of the greatest 
galaxy of literary lights that America has 
known, journeying to Rome, the center of the 
sculptor’s universe, living there for two score 
years and becoming the acknowledged Mentor 
of the artistic colony and English speaking 
society of the Eternal City, himself a sculp- 
tor, a poet, a musician, an actor, an essayist, 
and a conversationalist, William Story is one 
of the most notable men that America has 
produced. 

Supreme greatness is not given to the man 
of so versatile a mind, but the nighest order 
of talent, as opposed to genius, was undoubt- 
edly Mr. Story’s on all these many sides of 


t Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. By Mary 
E. Phillips, Chicago: Rand & MeNally: 1897. 
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his character. Miss Phillips has used her op- 


_ portunity well. She pictures the life of Sa- 


lem, of Boston, and of Rome, in a pleasing 
way, though possibly a trifle more in awe of 
her subjects than is fashionable in these days 
of little veneration. That trait makes it seem 
always as if she feels her own infériority to 
the persons she is writing of, and takes a sort 
of worm’s-eye view of the society and persons 
she describes. 

The illustrations are of the various homes 
of Mr. Story, and of himself and his grand- 
children. If there is a lack in the choice of 
pictures, it is that no bit of Mr. Story’s handi- 
work in marble is reproduced. 


Elmer’s Latin Moods and Tenses 2 


GRAMMAR, as a formulated science, al- 
ways moves in the wake of language as an 
art. It starts when the language has already 
traveled over a great course, and continues to 
progress, provided the literature is not lost, 
long after the language has ceased to be the 
spoken medium of a nation. In the case of 
Latin, accordingly, although the language 
reached the limit of its development centuries 
ago, knowledge of its grammar still continues 
to move forward; for with patient work and 
improved methods of research, scholars are 
able from time to time to make corrections 
and additions in every department of the sub- 


ject. Of course this process has now gone on 


so long that only the most skillful and inci- 
sive scholars can suggest and establish any 
new theory. 

Herbert C. Elmer, assistant professor of 
Latin at Cornell University, may fairly be 
said to have attained to this distinction. His 
reputation rests chiefly on “The Copulative 
Conjunctions gue, et, atque in the Inscrip- 
tions of the Republic, in Terence, and in 
Cato” (Baltimore, 1887), on a valuable edi- 
tion of the Phormio of Terence, and especially 
on his Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses, 
published in the sixth volume of the Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology. The chief 
points here are a new theory about the dis- 
tinction between the present and_ perfect 
tenses in expressions of contingent futurity, 
and an argument to show that the may-po- 
tential use has no existence in Jatin. His 
views have already been accepted by many 
scholars in both Europe and America. 

L. J. Richardson 


2 Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses. By Professor Her- 
bert C, Fircr. New York: Macmillan; 1868, Price, $1.5 
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Hired Furnished |! 


A MOTHER and son, wishing to get off 
the beaten track of hotels and lodging houses, 
‘try hiring for a few weeks at a time furnished 
houses of all shapes and all sizes in England 
and the Channel Islands, with occasional de- 
tours into the Isle of Man, France, etc. The 
plan of the book is excellent. It gives an idea 
of what can be had in the way of a temporary 
heme, tcgether with information about the 
cost, the intimate life of such people as they 
came acrcess, and many descriptive, historical, 
and amusing bits that would make it: very 
companionable on a jaunt through these parts 
of the world. On the other hand its length is 
against the maintenance cf interest, in that the 
style, which at first is breezy. loses ifs fresh- 
ness; and there are times when attempts to 
be funny degenerate into rather weak wit. 
The worn-out witticism wherein the lower 
classes misuse the letter h becomes aggres- 
sively monotonous; and much of the badinage, 
while no doubt amusing on the spur of the 
moment, loses considerable point when seen 
in bald print. Mrs. Wright, the author, quite 
takes one’s breath away when she tells her 


English friend that a “spoon vase’ (whatever. 


that may be) is an accessory of the American 
dining-table because ‘‘Americans have so 
many spoon vittles.”” She distinguishes be- 
tween “fork vegetables, such as onions, tur- 
nips, sprouts, and parsnips,” and “our corn, 
squash, tomatoes, succotash, green peas, our 
‘cranberry sauce, apple sauce, etc., are saucer- 
served and spoon-eaten,—have our spoon- 
vases.” To say nothing of anything else, can 
anyone imagine eating squash with a tea- 
spoon? 


Hutchings on Yosemite : 
MR. J. M. HUTCHINGS has long been 


recognized as the Father of the Yosemite. 


Not quite the first white man to set foot 
in the enchanted vale, he yet discovered 
it as truly for the world as Colum- 
bus discovered America. His lectures and 
talks, and later his volume, ‘““The Heart of the 
Sierra,” have been the means of making 
known to the lovers of the grand in nature 
this most perfect of her wonders. This notice 
is called forth by the issue of a fourth edition 


1 Hired Furnished. By Margaret B. Wright. Roberts 
. Brothers; Boston. $1.25. ; 

2 Yosemite and the Big Trees. By J. M. Hutchings. 
Published by the author. For sale in San Francisco by 
the San Francisco News Company. 


J. M. HUTCHINGS 


of his Vosemtte and the Big 7rees, a little 
guidebook full of practical information for 
visitors to the Valley, both as to the ways 
of getting there and as to what to do 
while there and how best to do it. Mr. Hutch- 
ings speaks from absolute fullness of knowl- 
edge on these points, and with an enthusiasm 


that has grown rather than wasted for thirty 


years. 


A Tender Tribute to Eugene Field; 


AN UNPRETENTIOUS little volumecalled 
“Eugene Field in His Home,” is an embodi- 
ment of affection that appeals to all. The de- 
scription of the man, his family, and his home, 
is given with a tenderness that breathes the 
love of the writer. The introduction, by Stan- 
ley Waterloo, is most pathetic. He says: — 

There is no question in my mind now that 
in the literary world the greatly deserving liv- 
ing are unfortunate, in that while the heart 
beats and the chest heaves, what has been 
earned has been denied them in its fullness. 
Eugene Field living. while loved because 
those who read what he had‘written could not 
help that, received but a part of the recogni- 
tion and the ease in life which were due him. 
Eugene Field dead, attained at once some- 

3 Eugene Field in His Home. By Ida Comstock Below. 
EK. P Dutton & Co.: New York: 1898. For sale in San 
Francisco by Robertson. Price, $1.00. 
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